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Strategy In Courtship 


There’s no substitute 
for common sense 


THE decision of supreme im- 
portance in the life of a 
young man or of a young wom- 
an is the choice of a helpmate 
for life. The consequences of 
that choice are momentous and 
far-reaching. They shoot through 
the whole of one’s earthly life. 
They penetrate even into the far 
regions of eternity. Upon that 
selection hinge to a large extent 
the hopes of a person’s happiness 
both here and hereafter. Since 
that decision is fraught with 
consequences of such a far- 
reaching character, it follows 
that it should be made with the 
greatest care, prudence, and wis- 
dom of which one is capable. 


Company keeping and court- 
ship have their justification in 
so far as they assist young peo- 
ple in making a wise choice. They 
have no other reason for ex- 
istence. Indeed it can be said 
that the whole social mingling 
of the sexes during adolescence 
has as its chief end their prep- 
aration and development so that 
they may choose a_ congenial 
partner in marriage. 


For that reason acquaintance 
and friendship between the sexes 
should be fairly extensive. 
Dances, dramatics, and socials of 
various kinds are all designed to 
promote such acquaintance. Out 
of an abundance of such social 


John A. O’Brien 


contacts one is more likely to 
discover a suitable and ideal 
helpmate than if the contacts 
were narrowly restricted. 


Hence it is important for 
young people to avail themselves 
of the many opportunities which 
the Church and society provide 
for the promotion of acquaint- 
ance among wholesome and con- 
genial persons of the opposite 
sex. The failure to do so often 
deprives them of friendships 
which would mean much for 
their future happiness. Instead 
of deterring them from forming 
such wholesome friendships, par- 
ents should assist them in every 
prudent way. 


The whole period before court- 
ship should be wisely employed 
for the widening of one’s circle 
of acquaintances and friends. 
Since courtship limits one’s in- 
terest to a single person, it 
should not be undertaken when 
one is not in a position seriously | 
to consider marriage. This 
means that steady company keep- 
ing is out-of-place for youths of 
high school age. Even among 
those in college it is generally 
wiser to wait until their junior 
or senior year before they re- 
strict their interest to a single 
person. 

How often have we seen a col- 
lege freshman, smitten with 
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“Jove at first sight,” limit her 
dates to a single boy, wear his 
fraternity pin for several years, 
only to have the romance fade 
in the senior year, leaving her 
high and dry? The years of one’s 


_ecollege life should provide a 


wide circle of friends. Out of 
those many friendships there is 
more likelihood that one based 
upon congeniality in taste, tem- 
perament and character will 
emerge and ripen into conjugal 
love. 

In short, we say to young peo- 
ple looking -wonderingly and 
wistfully at the horizon of mar- 
riage: Don’t pull down the cur- 
tains prematurely upon the en- 
terprise of making friends. Don’t 
get panicky. Keep your head. 
Take your time and look around 


Going 

Keeping steady company has 

a function to fulfill. That fune- 
tion is legitimate and important. 
It is to enable a young couple 
to learn more about the qualities 
of mind and heart and character 


you. Meet many young peoples 
good reputation and charactell 
Mingle and talk with them ing 
friendly and gracious way. Ex 
plore their interests and lean 
something of their dispositig 
and character. Then you willl 
in a better position to choose in 
telligently. 

Remember that marriage 
for life. If you choose with haste 
you are likely to regret at leisunil 
all the rest of your life. A mar 
riage rushed into heedlessly oft 
en turns out to be a prison cdi 
with iron bars no one can break i 
While love involves the heart an 
the emotions, the approval of thi 
reason is most important. Fo} 
sober common sense no adequati) 
substitute has ever been discov 
ered. 


Steady 


of each other, to explore th 
areas of congeniality in taste 
culture, disposition, and chara 
ter, to ascertain their fitness # 
partners in the most intimate 
and enduring union which litt 
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offers. That is no small job. 
Indeed it is the most serious and 
important one they will ever be 
called upon to undertake. 


Before undertaking steady 
courtship, however, they should 
be reasonably sure of their con- 
geniality and should be in a po- 
sition where they can definitely 
plan to marry within a reason- 
able length of time. What would 
be the point of keeping steady 
company when the young man, 
say a medical student, sees no 
possibility of assuming the obli- 
gations of matrimony for five or 
six years? 


Is it fair to monopolize a 
young girl’s time for all those 
precious years, with the possi- 
bility that the romance may 


crumble at the end? The fact is 


= & 


) that steady courtship involves 


grave responsibilities which 
should not lightly be undertaken. 


It should be preceded by wide 
and friendly mingling and ac- 
quaintance with others, by the 
attainment of a sufficient age to 
understand the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of marriage, and 
by the approximate accumula- 
tion of the financial resources to 
establish and maintain a home. 
When these antecedents are lack- 
ing, steady company keeping is 
unwise, Instead of aiding them 
in making a wise choice of a 
life partner, it is more likely to 
handicap and defeat them. Pre- 
mature steady courtship is like 
expecting June roses to blossom 
before Spring has melted the 
snows and sleet of March. 


Courtship is a time of stress 
and strain. New emotions, strug- 
gling for expression, are beat- 
ing their almost ceaseless tatoo 
upon the minds, hearts, and 
nerves of adolescent youth. Crav- 
ings and urges, rooted deep in 
the biological instincts of the 
race, are clamoring for satisfac- 
tion. The proximity of a person 
of the opposite sex, a person who 
appeals to one’s whole nature, 
tends, unless careful precautions 
are adopted, to add fuel to the 
flames of one’s natural yearn- 
ings. Chastity will not survive 
unless a courageous and deter- 
mined struggle is made. 


We carry our precious treas- 
ure in vessels of clay. That 
fragile material will be shattered 
if we expose it needlessly to the 
sledge hammer blows of newly 
aroused passions. Prudence, dis- 
cretion, and the avoidance of all 
unnecessary risks constitute the 
only strategy which will lead in 
this warfare to victory. Here an 
ounce of discretion is worth a 
ton of valor. 

Our safety lies, not in stalking 
the enemy, but in flight. “He 
that loveth danger,” warns Ec- - 
clesiasticus, “shall perish by it.” 

Later on the writer sounds the 
same note of warning: “He that 
toucheth pitch, shall be defiled 
with it.” He that needlessly ex- 
poses himself to the danger of 
unchastity will rarely, if ever, 
come out unscathed. 

It is well for young people to 
remember that the law of chas- 
tity suffers neither abrogation 
nor curtailment during court- 
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ship. It binds the young couple 
in love to be pure in thought, 
word, and deed with the same 
rigor with which it binds all 
mankind. It binds Protestants, 
Jews, non-church-going people, 
unbelievers as truly as it binds 
Catholics. All, in whose minds 
shines the light of reason, fall 
under its all-embracing scope. 
Contrary to an impression en- 
countered occasionally, courtship 
offers no moratorium upon the 
obligation to preserve one’s: in- 
nocence unsullied. Then above 
all times is vigilance of the ut- 
most importance. 

One of the most important 
truths that needs to be driven 
home to young people is this: 
Keep your courtship on a high 
plane. Never allow it to degen- 
erate to the physical. That 
sounds the death knell of honor 
and respect. With those ele- 
ments gone, true friendship is 
impossible. Lust, squalid and 
ugly, has reared its serpentine 
head, and drives off the angels 
of decency and honor. 


In all the long history of hu- 
manity, lust, naked and unre- 
strained, has never failed to de- 
form friendship and love into 
an orgy of passion, whose de- 
nouement is nausea, remorse, 
shame, bitterness, suffering, 
death. Its lethal fangs will kill 
the noblest friendship and poison 
the purest love. When allowed 
free scope, it will never fail to 
transform a Paradise of Eden, in 
which lovers ought to dwell, into 
a purgatory, if not a hell, on 
earth. 


Explorers from the jungles of 
Africa report that one of th 
most dreaded dangers encoun 
tered there is a poisonous insett, 
It steals upon its victim, and by 
a fast but noiseless movement 
of its wings, cools the skin and 
thus deadens its sensitivity » 
that one does not feel the boring 
of the proboscis as it pierces th 
skin and shoots in its deadly 
weapon. It is the capacity to de 
sensitize its victim so that he 
puts up no defense that render 
it so much dreaded. 

So too it is with lust. It steak 
subtly upon an individual, dis 
turbs his capacity for clear dis- 
cernment and calm thinking, and 
tends to anaesthetize the mora 
faculty. That is why lust is prob 
ably the most dangerous of al 
the foes that lie in ambush 
around the citadel of the human 
soul. 


In all courtship, it is true, the 
physical element of sex is no 
lacking. But it must be kept in 
the background. It must not he 
allowed to dominate the scene, 
to direct the thoughts, and t 
dictate the conduct of the young 
people. God has made man, male 
and female. Each is possessed of 
a different nature. Those dif- 
ferences are both physical and 
psychological. These two ne 
tures, each incomplete in itself, 
find their completion in that s* 
cred fusion which is achieved in 
matrimony. It is sufficient for 
the young couple to know this 
without seeking to explore the 
physical basis of these differ 


ences. 
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The areas which are to be ex- 
plored in courtship are those of 
taste, mind, temperament, dis- 
position, and character. The 
purpose here is to discover as 
large an area of congeniality as 
possible in all these important 
fields of thought, conduct and 
life. 


These elements of congeniality 
will endure when passion, like a 
bolt of lightning, will largely 
have spent itself. Instead of 
growing weaker with the years, 
they grow in strength, in tenaci- 
ty and in expansiveness. Along 
with the love which has deepened 
with the years, they hold the 


' couple together with tenderness 


but with the strength of hoops 
of steel. 


One of the evil consequences 
of allowing the physical expres- 
sion of sex too great license is 
that it impedes the intelligent 
exploration of elements of con- 
geniality in other fields. It frus- 
trates the cultivation of friend- 
ship in its deepest sense. Friend- 
ship of mind, of heart, and of 
soul can only develop when the 
physical is subordinated to the 
spiritual. 

Man is more than an animal. 
He is essentially a spiritual crea- 
ture. It is the mind of man 
which constitutes his distinctive 
nature and his crowning glory. 
This then is the part of his na- 
ture which must be explored and 
cultivated, if friendship is to find 
its anchorage in an enduring 
element. An attraction which 
springs largely from the physical 


element of sex is an insecure 
foundation for enduring friend- 
ship and conjugal love. 

Because of the explosive char- 
acter of sex, which acts like dyn- 
amite when ignited by a fuse, 
the importance of restraining 
the physical element in court- 
ship can scarcely be overstressed. 
The rule, basic and all-important, 
for all young people to remember 
is this: 

Follow a@ “hands-off” policy 
during courtship. This is the 
wisest and the safest course. Re- 
spect the person of the friend 
with whom you are keeping com- 
pany. Don’t try to set him or 
her—and yourself as well—on 
fire. Why excite desires which 
cannot be satisfied, save at the 
expense of all that you both hold 
dear? Why torture your friend? 
Why make him restless and un- 
easy? Why inflict upon her head- 
aches and heartaches and, almost 
inevitably, a disturbed, if not an 
accusing, conscience? Happiness, 
not pain, is love’s distinctive 
gift. 

Genuine friendship does not 
lean upon the stimulation of the 
physical element of sex. It is - 
injured and pained by such un- 
seemly intrusions. Young people 
who really care for each other 
find untold happiness in the 
mere presence of the other. A 
world of good clean fun and en- 
joyment may be had together 
without any appeal to lust. 

When young people keep their 
friendship on that high plane, 
the precious qualities of mind, 
heart, and character never fail 
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to unfold themselves like shin- 
ing pearls. These scintillate and 
sparkle. Soon these strings of 
pearls will interlock. Mind meets 
mind, heart twines its arms 
around heart, and soul basks in 
the warm radiance of another 
soul. 

Here is a friendship which 
grows from the twining of the 
noblest elements of their nature, 
like arms of love, one around 
the other. Such a friendship will 
reach its natural goal in the 
perfect fusion of two hearts and 
souls in the deathless union of 
matrimony. Young people who 
keep their friendship on this 
high basis tap new fountains of 
innocent joy and laughter. For 
a thousand times more satisfy- 
ing and enduring are the joys 
which arise from the contact of 
mind with mind, of heart with 
heart, of personality with per- 
sonality, than the mere contact 
of bodies. 

In the personality of the most 
prosaic looking individual there 


Sex Differences 


Here a word about the differ- 
ences in the sexes is in order. 
The physical basis of the sex 
instinct is more highly localized 
in man and may be more easily 
aroused. In woman the psy- 
shical elements play a larger and 
more important role. Actions 
and contacts which leave her vir- 
tually undisturbed may great- 
ly arouse the passions of her 
male companion. Consequently, 


are hidden kingdoms of won 
drous beauty. They are not dis 
covered through superficial ae. 
quaintance. They are found onl 
through patient exploration and 
continued search. Sometimes a 
smile in the face of defeat, a 
brave gesture when the chips are 
down, the manifestation of a de 
termination to fight on against 
all odds to the unseen end, 4 
kindly word of praise when sore 
ly needed to carry on, will aet 
as the magic sesame to ope 
the doors:to those hidden worlds 
of beauty and of tenderness. 
Says Allene Gregory in her 
poem, “Personality”: 


I am a stained glass window, 

Little of light comes through, 

Flecked by a thousand colors, 

Purple and mauve and blue. 

But when you praised my colors, 

Only the dear Lord knew 

How I longed to shatter th 
painted glass 

And show far worlds to you. 


it is necessary for the girl to 
bear in mind the wisdom of dis- 
couraging any liberty which may 
act as a fuse setting off an ex 
plosion on the part of her friend. 
In a sense she must be the keep- 
er of his conscience as well % 
of her own. She must be con- 
siderate of him as well as of 
herself. 

Yet how often that protection 
is denied a young man, through 
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lack of understanding of his 
danger. “One of the greatest 
dangers,” points out M. A. Bige- 
low, “that present-day boys in 
the latest teens (and the twen- 
ties) must learn to face with 
stoical grip on their own im- 
pulsive tendencies is the almost 
inevitable temptation thrown be- 
fore them in the whirl of social 
life by perfectly decent and in- 
nocent girls who by nature do 
not understand why and what 
and wherefore is the young 
man’s problem of self-control.” 

Not uncommonly the girl fails 
to realize that a familiarity, 
which seems to her to be an in- 
nocent expression of romantic 
love, may quickly ignite the tin- 
der-box of the boy’s passion, set- 
ting off a terrific explosion. Be- 
cause the physical elements of 
sex are usually dormant or 
quiescent in her nature, she does 
not sense that what is safe for 
her may be extremely perilous 
for her friend. If these differ- 
ences were more widely under- 
stood by young people of both 
sexes, Many dangers and temp- 
tations now unwittingly placed 
before young men would be 
avoided. 

“If each understood the oth- 
er’s nature and impulses better,” 
observes Dr. J. M. Cooper, “their 
courtship problems would not, 
it is true, be solved one hun- 
dred per cent, but there would be 
notably fewer slips, more mu- 
tual consideration and _protec- 
tion, less liberties, and more of 
ennobling and purifying love in 
its highest levels.” 


The average young man wants 
to do right. Under the sledge 
hammer blows of newly awaken- 
ed sex instincts, he stands, how- 
ever, desperately in need of help. 
Even when outwardly pleading 
for liberties, he is often inward- 
ly hoping and praying that the 
girl will save him from himself. 
If she is a wise and considerate 
girl, she will not fail to help 
him in his moment of desperate 
need. An earnest word, a look 
of disapproval, a sudden change 
in the conversation, a quick and 
determined step away, will be 
the life preserver thrown to him 
as he is sinking. 


When thus rescued, with his 
senses restored to him, a senti- 
ment of boundless admiration 
will well up in his heart for the 
girl who saved him. That un- 
derstanding gesture, in which 
were mingled sympathy and firm- 
ness, is the’finest possible expres- 
sion of true friendship and no- 
bility of character. The young 
man, if he has any streak of 
decency in him, will not fail to 
take the cue and keep his court- 
ship, henceforth, safely away 
from the danger zones. 


A young man is a curious 
paradox. That paradox asserts 
itself in the reaction which not 
infrequently mystifies the girl. 
He has pleaded and begged for 
certain liberties. After he has 
obtained them, does he feel pride 
over his success and gratitude 
for the girl who yielded to his 
entreaties? On the contrary, he 
is ashamed of himself, and dis- 
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illusioned, often disgusted, with 
the girl. 

The contempt that he feels for 
himself spreads over to her who 
was the accessory to his misdeed. 
Instead of the exultant joy of 
victory, there is the sting of a 
humiliating defeat. Such a 
friendship has received a body 
blow. If it is to survive, a dif- 
ferent caurse must be pursued 
by both. 

The reaction of the man may 
appear to the girl as strange, 
paradoxical, contradictory. It 
may be all that and more. But 
it is as old as humanity. It is 
‘mirrored in the Second Book of 
Kings, which tells how Ammon 


prevailed upon Thamar, much. 


against her will. “Do not so,” 
she pleaded, “do not force me: 
for no such thing must be done 
in Israel . . . For I shall not be 
able to bear my shame, and thou 
shalt be as one of the fools in 
Israel.” He hearkened not, how- 
ever, to her earnest pleading... 
her tearful entreaty. 

Did the action elicit his praise 
and ensure his love? Listen to 
the verse which immediately fol- 
lows the record of the deed: 

“Then Ammon hated her with an 
exceeding great hatred; so that 
the hatred wherewith he hated 
her was greater than the love 
with which he had loved her be- 
fore. And Ammon said to her: 
‘Arise,and get thee gone.’ ” Such 
was the reaction of man at the 
beginning of human _ history. 
Such will be his reaction till the 
crack of doom. For the spiritual 
element which constitutes man’s 


distinctive nature will always 
rise in wrath and condemnation 
against the fiesh which betrays 
him for a mess of pottage. 

The feelings of nausea, shame 
contempt, after a yielding t 
temptation are not, however, pe 
culiar to the man. They ar 
shared equally, if not to an even 
greater degree, by the girl. While 
she is not so susceptible to ex 
citement through the physical 
stimuli of sex, she realizes that 
her maidenly modesty is_ her 
greatest treasure. From her mal 
consort she covets, above all 
respect and honor. When these 
are granted her, she knows that 
love will speak that nobler lap 
guage wherein heart and mind 
will communicate sentiments, 
thoughts, feelings, and aspire 
tions which lie too deep for 
words of tears. 

She is sensitive to the elo 
quence of restraint. She sees in 
it the expression of love ten 
pered with reverence and esteem. 
A young man will most surely 
win the heart of a girl if he 
acts always as a gentleman and 
places her upon her rightful ped- 
estal of unsullied innocence and 
queenly modesty. 

Similarly, a girl will command 
the respect and win the love af 
a boy if by words and actions 
she makes it transparently clear 
that she will tolerate no com- 
promise with her ideals of honor 
and integrity. Any momentary 
lowering of the bars as well 4 
any hesitancy or vacillation are 
quickly detected and are t0 
readily construed as subtle and 
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implied invitations to liberties quarter-back in the game of love. 
that may prove both questionable She calls the signals that touch 
and dangerous. off the springs of action. Her 
“Father,” tearfully remarked words and actions, the expres- 
a young co-ed to me, “I’m sorry sion in her eyes, and the tone of | 
that Joe has left without really her voice not less than her 
getting to know me, that is, my spoken words sound the signals 
better and truer self. We were which like radio waves are pick- 
pretty frivolous in our court- ed up by the sensitive antennae 
ship ... went out for good of the throbbing heart and lis- 
times and lots of fun. I never tening mind of her sweetheart. 
really got to show him my true Valiant, wise and blessed indeed 
character, my deeper self.’’ is the girl who calls signals that 
She hesitated for a moment as_ square with Christ’s law of hon- 
though it wasn’t too easy to con- or and purity and issue in the 
tinue. Then she added: “Butit’s actions of a chaste and nobdie 
my own fault. I was the quarter- love. Of such a valiant womai 
back and I didn’t always call can apply the words of the au- 
the right signals. I wish I had thor of the Book of Proverbs: 
the chance over again and I’d “Far and.from the uttermost 
guide the play differently.” coasts is the price of her. The 
What a world of meaning is heart of her husband trusteth in 
packed into that phrase, which her and he shall have no need of 
has stuck with me through the _ spoils. She will render him good, 
passing years, “I was the quar- and not evil, all the days of her 
ter-back.” Yes, the girl is the life.” 


Futuristic Furniture 


In the house of the future the housewife will not have 
to dust the furniture—the dust will be repelled electrically. 
Science has developed a plastic chair with a slight negative 
charge that repels the also negatively charged dust. The new 
chair’s characteristics are the result of surface phenomenon and 
not the result of an induced electrical charge. In the future 
all furniture will probably be constructed of this new plastic 
with air-conditioning units banishing the little dust particles that 
can not find a place to land. With them will go a large portion 
of Hay fever producing pollen. 


After Mansfield Southern’s performance of Hamlet at the 
Todd Theatre last night, there need no longer be controversy 
as to the authorship of the immortal drama. All we have to 
do is to examine the graves of Shakespeare and Bacon, and the 
one that has turned over is it—Damon Runyon, 
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stretching The Home Stretch 


O. A. Battista 


HE three million babies that 

are expected to arrive in 
the United States during the 
year 1947 will start out in life 
with at least one advantage 
over babies born throughout all 
previous history, namely, they 
should live longer than their 
predecessors. 


For example, Roman citizens 
in Caesar’s day were fortunate 
if their average birthday reach- 
ed 22, and over the period of 
some 2,000 years which have 
followed, the life expectancy of 
babies has increased steadily. 
By 1850 a child at birth had a 
life-expectancy of 40. Babies 
born in the year 1900 were al- 
ready sharing the benefits of the 
discovery of bacteria and infec- 
tious diseases, and their little 
hearts could be expected to keep 
functioning for about 48 years. 
Today a baby starts out on its 
life-journey with the oppor- 
tunity of reaching 65 years of 
age, or more. 

This remarkable progress in 
increasing the human life-span 
is the result of innumerable ad- 
vancements in medical science 
and synthetic chemistry 
achievements which in our own 
generation are responsible for 
holding under contre] almost all 
of the infectious diseases as 
well as some of the diseases of 
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harmless antiseptics, 


Slow down 
but don’t quit 


old age, achievements’ which 
have prolonged life to such an 
extent that there are now al- 
most 10,000,000 persons in the 
United States who are 65 years 
of age, or over! 


Although we have learned 
much about the irreversible 
march of birthdays and the tell- 
tale manifestations of old age 
and senescence, medical authori- 
ties willingly concede that their 
successes in more than tripling 
the average life-span since the 
days of the Roman Empire have 
been due to their discovery of 
the means whereby many fatal 
diseases may be held at bay, 
rather than to altering the un- 
changing processes of growing 
old. 


All too frequently, however, 
men and women in the middle- 
age group find themselves “get- 
ting-by” in a passive state of 
health, fighting lingering afflic- 
tions which impair their activi- 
ties but do not incapacitate 
them. It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that the human 
being will require much more 
than vitamins and _ minerals, 
and the 
opportunity to survive longer on 
this earthly domicile to live to 
a 100 or more. 


The main difficulty which be- 
sets so many of us caught in the 


STRETCHING THE HOME STRETCH 1 


whirlpool of modern living is 
that physically and mentally we 
are striving to compete with 
perpetual motion. The inherent 
desire within each of us to 
harvest financial security for the 
future seems to be distorting 
our perspective so much that we 
are falling in large numbers be- 
fore those arch-destroyers of 
youth and the human body— 
personal neglect, materialism, 
and worry. We have every 
reason to ask ourselves point- 
blank if we have not blindly ac- 
cepted a complicated and un- 
balanced routine of living that 
approaches a state of pandemon- 
ium, subject to all the fatalities 
which occur when rest is over- 
,balanced by physical and mental 
activity. 

Many persons who have be- 
come possessed by the current 
“hurry-mania,” who are literally 
running through life as fast as 
they can, would do well to slow 
down, or even come to a full stop 
for a while. The highway of 
life may be compared with the 
distance between New York and 
San Francisco, and if we try to 
cover this distance at double our 
normal speed, the chances are 
very good that we will get to the 
end of the highway in half the 
time. We must not accept a 
fool’s paradise by relying on 
momentous medical achieve- 
ments to make up for the abuses 
we shower on our bodies. Noth- 
ing should be more apparent 
than the warning of the old 
adage, “Nature to be command- 
ed must be obeyed,” vitamins, 


penicillin, or the sulfa drugs 
notwithstanding. 

It is not, of course, possible 
for anyone to describe a uni- 
form formula which will pro- 
mote longevity because two per- 
sons seldom grow old in the 
same way, but the following 
suggestions should be of help to 
anyone interested in cooperating 
with nature: 

Take full advantage of all that 
science has to offer in the way 
of improved nutrition to make 
sure that your diet is supplying 
your body cells with the whole- 
some foods necessary for best 
performance. 

Slow down, slow down, slow 
down. 

Eat slowly, and eat less. Never 
get up from a table feeling as 
though you could not eat “an- 
other bite.” 

Make a conscious effort to 
feel life deeply, calmly. 

Pray, pray, pray. 

Read widely and take advan- 
tage of the experiences of others 
in compounding your formula 
for simple enjoyable living. 

Stop patronizing the will-o- 
the-wisps of life, little worries © 
that are so destructive and capa- 
ble of breaking down the human 
machine. ~ 

Strive to keep your mind busy 
with the right things, noble 
thoughts, creative ideas. 

Put every minute of your time 
to work, and give your work 
everything you’ve got. 

Pull yourself aside for a 
spiritual check-up frequently, 
and for physical check-up 
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every six months or so. Ask 
yourself whether or not you 
have been going through life 
just picking up the things you 
have been dropping, or eating 


the peelings only, while you. 


throw away the rich fruit. 

‘Never develop a “work com- 
plex,” which is usually a public 
confession that you think the 
world owes you a living. 


Plan the things you want to 
do as you grow older, in detail, 
long before your. retirement 
time. Be sure to have two or 
three hobbies. 


Don’t let your age have a 
duliing effect on your enthus- 
iasm. Keep enthuSiastic at all 
costs. 


Be careful to avoid physical 
harm, realizing that your ability 
to recuperate from injuries di- 
minishes rapidly with age. 

Of course, old age cannot be 
cured like tuberculosis or a boil. 
But it can be held off. As the 
birthdays are crossed off, one’s 
vitality may be reduced, vitality 
for a great. deal of waste 
motion at times anyway. But 
what you lose in terms of ability 
to dash up a stairway in threes 
as you grow older, you gain in 
terms of a greater steadiness 
and efficiency. 


The whole problem of lon- 
gevity is tied in with saving 
energy without lowering. the 
quality of your achievements, A 
man over fifty may be able to 
complete only two. jobs in the 
same time as a young man of 20 
ean finish four, but he should 
be able to do his jobs at least 
twice as well. With age, quality 
can very easily compensate for 
any lack of quantity even on a 
competitive basis. 

So don’t be afraid of the home 
stretch. Do everything you can 
to make it something to look 
forward to, and use all the avail- 
able knowledge to help spread it 
out as long as possible. Keep up 
your physical and mental activi- 
ties by all means. It is never too 
late to develop new skills, new 
knowledge, new hobbies and in- 
terests. Keep your hands and 
your mind busy, sharpen your 
sense of humor, and never let 
your appearance or your dress 
do anything but improve. Don’t 
be afraid to loosen up and laugh 
as hard and as loud as your body 
will let you. It won’t kill you, 
but it might do you a lot more 
good than six medicine chests 
full of nostrums. 

Slow down if your wind tells 
you that you must, but never 
quit. 


Sure Enough 


The bright young pupil looked long and thoughtfully at 
the second examination question, which read: “State the number 
of tons of coal shipped out of the U. S. in any given year.” 
Then his brow cleared and he wrote: “i492—none.”—J. Doris, 
Reader’s Scope. 


Theyre Growing Up 


Father, mother and | 
pastor talk it over 


“go Mary and yourself have 


passed the twentieth anni- 
versary mark of your marriage, 
Jim! Congratulations! You 
have.been blessed in many ways. 
And, may I add, the two of you 
have certainly reared a crop of 
splendid youngsters.” 

“Thanks for :the congratu- 
lations, Father Tom. And 
thanks, too, for the flattering 
words about the children. Need- 
less to say, we are a bit proud 
of them. However, it is really 
because of the children that I 
would like to have a chat with 
you. We do not feel that our 
job has been completed by any 
means with regard to them. 
They are all growing up rapidly, 
you know, and in this topsy- 
turvy world of ours, there is al- 
ways danger of breakers ahead 
at such a time. Mary and I have 
been discussing the matter re- 
cently, and it was she who sug- 
gested I speak with you. The 
children are the apple of her 
eye, you know.” 

“Most probably the apple of 
your eye too, Jim. But go 
ahead. What’s on your mind? 
No trouble brewing, I trust.” 

“No; no trouble, Father — 
hone of any consequence, at any 
rate. But we also wish to fore- 
stall any. You see, as Mary re- 
marked the other day, the older 
two of the six youngsters are 
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getting on towards the years in 
which they also will probably 
wish to stand before the altar 
here at St. Anthony’s, as did 
their mother and father twenty 
years ago. And it appears it is 
about that time parents begin 
to develop a little special anxi- 
ety over their children. At any 
rate, the two of us have.” 

“It’s a pardonable anxiety, I 
am sure, Jim. There is no ques- 
tion it is rather a strange world 
young folks have to face and live 
in today.” 

“That’s just the point, Father. 
We understand, of course, that 
growing young folks have their 
battles to fight, and will always 
have. They are human and suf- 
fer from the wounds left by 
original sin to which we are all 
heir. But over and above that, 
there is the rather unusual en- 
vironment they have to move in 
today. There seems a certain 
looseness abroad in many quar- 
ters that almost takes one’s 
breath away. There is a flout- 
ing of decencies, and more still, 
an outright questioning of old 
moral standards. Indeed, there 
is a definite teaching and en- 
couragement of immorality by 
some. It all adds up to what 
might apparently be called an 
organized conspiracy against 
chastity... I suppose the recent 
war has played a considerable 
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part in bringing about this 
situation. But at any rate it 
must take pretty strong young- 


sters to hold their own and keep . 


themselves unscathed when they 
come into contact with it.” 

“Yes, I feel you do not exag- 
gerate, Jim. Barriers have cer- 
tainly been leveled. And, as you 
say, part of the blame must be 
laid to the recent war. 

“However, that is not the 
whole story. The roots of the 
trouble run deeper and are con- 
siderably older than the war. 
We have been suffering for a 
long time from a growing sel- 
fish individualism that has little 
or no concern for society or, 
more specifically, for the family 
—not to say, little or no concern 
for the law of God. There is the 
war on modesty and decency 
that has been going on over a 
long period through such media 
as the stage and screen, and 
through certain sections of the 
press. There is the great empha- 
sis on sex that has come with 
so-called Freudianism. And so 
one could go on. All these mat- 
ters have combined to create a 
situation that leaves it rather 
difficult, as you say, for young 
folks to keep themselves entirely 
uninfluenced and _ uncontami- 
nated. Certainly to do so de- 
mands much alertness and more 
than a little care and determi- 
nation on their part.” 

“Then, too, there is no deny- 
ing, as you say, that growing 
young folks, particularly those 
of adolescent age and beyond, 
have their battles to fight. And 
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those battles can be very real 
Old Mother Nature has given 
man powerful drives, strong 
propensities. She very apparent 
ly wished to make sure the rac 
would not die out. The Church 
of course, is well aware of this 
and gives every encouragement 
to these young people to fortify 
themselves with her many aid 
of grace. 


“But I would add that there 
is still another factor in the pic- 
ture besides a decadent environ- 
ment and the vehemence of pas. 
sion. You have really intimated 
that too. It is the fact that 3 
faulty morality in the field of 
sex is actually taught today— 
yes, even urged upon _ people 
That is perhaps the greatest 
danger of all. I feel it is the 
nub of difficulty that has to be 
faced today. People are actually 
encouraged by various methods 
of propaganda to violate the 
moral law. One is almost in- 
clined to think at times that 
there is under way an organized 
effort to destroy us through the 
inculcation of immorality.” 


“Certainly the_ traditional 
morals of the centuries in the 
field of sex are openely question- 
ed by many, Father Tom. A 
veritable animal freedom seems 
to be encouraged. And one of 
the main baits held out to the 
individual in this connection is 
that this animal freedom, this 
supposed liberty which really 
amounts to license, represents 
progress. There is a certain a> 
peal in that to young people. 


And quite often they may not 
readily see through the fallacy.” 

“Well said, Jim. Needless to 
say, such conduct represents 
neither freedom nor progress. 
True freedom, human freedom, 
is not to be found in uncontrol. 
On the contrary, it is to be 
found in the control of the lower 
self, thereby setting free the 
spiritual center of personality.” 

“Your remark a minute ago 
about selfish individualism, 
Father, recalls vividly to my 
mind a statement by a great 
European scholar. ‘A pleasure- 
loving individualism,’ he said, 
‘is becoming the commanding 
principle of practical conduct 
and in the sphere of sex is re- 
placing all social and religious 
considerations.’ ” 

“Yes, there you have it. That 
perhaps points to the core of the 
great change that has taken 
place in the field of morals. A 
pleasure-loving . individualism 
has truly become for many their 
guide in morals. Social con- 
siderations —the good of the 
family, the good of the race, the 
common good of all—are shunt- 
ed aside. The moral law, as set 
forth in the word of God and 
Christian tradition and taught 
by the Church is ignored. Mere 
expediency is substituted in its 
place. In final” analysis that 


means that what is in harmony 
with the convenience and wishes 
of the individual, is accepted as 
morally right. 

It should be quite needless to 
add that such a principle de- 
stroys the real foundations of 
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morality. One may never do evil 
to promote good. One may never 
use a morally bad means for 
bringing about a good end. One 
may not do something merely 
because it ministers to selfish- 
ness. Yet, all this is rejected by 
the principle of expediency.” 

“What you say makes good 
sense to me, Father. It would 
seem that almost every conceiv- 
able action is capable of pro- 
ducing some temporal good and 
could therefore be justified on 
the basis of the principle of ex- 
pediency.” 

“Yes, countless acts which are 
universally acknowledged as im- 
moral could be so_ justified. 
Stealing or lying are examples. 
Murder could be so _ justified. 
And indeed some try to do pre- 
cisely that, for example in the 
matter of abortion. And the 
same is true with regard to 
many violations in the realm of 
sex.” 

“I can see that clearly. In fact, 
in a textbook on marriage that 
Mary showed me the other day 
the author fails to uphold any 
phase whatever of our tradition- 
al sex ethics. For example, the 
only question he raised with re- 
gard to the violation of virginity 
by the unmarried was, ‘What 
will be the consequences to the 
individual?’ As he put it at one 
point, the only intelligent pro- - 
cedure for the individual con- 
fronted -with a decision in the 
matter is ‘to weigh possible 
gains against possible risks.’ 
Such a consideration, for in- 
stance, as what it would mean in 
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the light of the teaching of Al- 
mighty God was given no atten- 
tion whatever. Indeed, it was 
quite explicitly ruled out when 
the author added that, in weigh- 
ing gains against risks, the in- 
dividual should guard ‘against 
being carried along by the 
crowd, by dogmatic opinion, or 
“That is a very clear exam- 
ple, Jim. And since you brought 
it up, I might say that I recall 
one identically the same that 
was put forth recently in an 
article in a national magazine. 
The writer of the article—a 
woman incidentally and alleged- 
ly addressing herself to unmar- 
ried women, including her own 
daughter—made it clear that she 
saw no intrinsic wrong in sacri- 
ficing their virginity outside of 
marriage. Their guiding princi- 
ple was simply to be the conse- 


' quences, the principle of expedi- 


ency. She unblushingly informed 
them that she was not minded 
‘to throw stones at the woman 
who, not having married, never- 
theless does not remain a vir- 
gin.’ And, apparently to brace 
her daring position a bit, she 
added that society no longer 
throws stones at such. To fly 
into the face of the moral law 
was to be ‘intelligent,’ according 
to her. ‘Intelligent people,’ she 
said, ‘are not distressed over 
“moral slips” or a “purple inter- 
lude or two.’” She carefully list- 
ed in the article in question all 
the possible risks that came to 
her mind. Then she enumerated 
all the potential gains as she saw 


them. In the latter case she con- 
cluded with these _ incredible 
words: ‘I honestly cannot think 
of any more arguments to 
justify girls like you in ceasing 
to be virgins, at least, as long as 
you have hopes of making good 
marriages.’ That’s trash 
brazenly taught to young folks 
today—and in what at least used 
to be a decent periodical.” 


“Such writings must do in- 
credible harm, Father Tom. Per- 
haps textbooks only reach thou- 
sands—and certainly that’s bad 
enough. But articles in popular 
magazines reach millions. The 
thought of their potential harm 
might well sicken one. It is so 
much more pleasant for the 
people to hear ‘thou shalt’ than 
‘thou shalt not.’ What can con- 
céivably be the motive behind 
such writing? One would think 
an ordinary sense of decency 
would halt the pen of such a per- 
son. It need hardly be added 
that an individual who would up 
hold such conduct would defy 
practically anything in the code 
of sex.” 


“Yes, and unfortunately they 
do precisely that, Jim. There is 
certainly little left regarding the § 
traditional teachings regarding 
sex in the article I referred to. 
And as to the sense of decency 
you speak of, I fear that has 
been pretty badly numbed in 
great numbers by our (low 
standard of morals.” 

“I suppose the article you re 
fer to does not stand alone, does 
it, Father?” 
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“No, indeed. Such articles are 
becoming steadily more numer- 
ous even in what were formerly 
high-class and decent _ maga- 
zines.” 

“Is the line of argument used 
much the same, Father?” 

“Much—that is, if the writers 
bother about arguments at all. 
Take, for instance, the notorious 
practice within marriage in our 
day, birth control. If those who 
uphold the practice stop to jus- 
tify it at all morally, it is usu- 
ally on the basis of ill health or 
poverty. That is, they maintain 
that birth control is morally 


right because it is expedient, be- 
cause it is a convenient way 
around their difficulties. That is 
supposed to settle the matter. 
“I added the words, ‘if they 


stop to justify themselves at 
all,” because many do not even 
bother about justifying the prac- 
tice. Such—and their number is 
legion today—simply accept it 
as a convenient means of filch- 
ing the pleasures of sex while 
shirking the burdens that nature 
has attached thereto. Much the 
same can be said of other sex 
offenses. As your learned peda- 
gogue put it, their commanding 
principle in the sphere of sex is 
simply ‘a pleasure-loving indi- 
vidualism.’ They simply live a 
pleasure philosophy. The ques- 
tion of right or wrong’ does not 
enter into the picture at all.” 
“Well, have these people no 
respect at all for the teaching of 
Holy Writ? Obviously these 
Matters are condemned by the 
Scriptures, are they not?” 


“The Word of God, Jim, has 
little if any influence over many 
of these people. Do not forget 
that many millions in this coun- 
try have no affiliation whatever 
with any Church. Many of the 
others know little enough about 
the Bible. And still others, in- 
terpreting its content for them- 


_ selves, give it exceedingly favor- 


able interpretations—favorable, 
that is, from their own view- 
point. Needless to add, such 
have no respect for the tradi- 
tional teaching of the centuries 
either. 

“So far as the teaching of 
Holy Writ is concerned, it is, as 
you say, plain in the matter. In 
how many passages does it not 
condemn unchastity — specify- 
ing, for example, adultery, for- 
nification, uncleanness. Impure 
speech, too, is mentioned. You 
reeall the words of St. Paul, I 
am sure: ‘Let it not so much as 
be named among you.’” 

“And isn’t it true, Father 
Tom, that the Scriptures go even 
beyond the condemnation of ex- 
ternal acts?” 

“Yes, it is true. St. Matthew’s . 
words (V, 28) regarding the 
condemnation of sinful thoughts 
and desires are unmistakably 
clear. And, incidentally, Jim, 
the notorious practice of arti- 
ficial birth control is also very 
clearly condemned in Holy Writ. 
Probably you have heard of the 
case of Onan, mentioned in 
Genesis. The text says with un- 
mistakable clearness that God 
slew Onan for this sin, because 
he did a ‘detestable thing.’ ” 
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“Yes, I have heard of it, Fa- 
ther. And I understand the 
practice is at times called onan- 
ism because of this case. I 
might add it. has always struck 
me as very strange indeed that 
in spite of such clear words even 
some ministers uphold this prac- 
tice.” 


“Yes, I can understand, Jim, 
that it would strike you as very 
strange. However, one can hard- 
ly say that such conduct is en- 
tirely new. Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, as you probably know, 
pointed to it in his time. I think 
I recall—and perhaps you do, 
too—the words he put into the 
mouth of Bassanio: 


‘In law, what plea so tainted and 
corrupt 

But being seasoned with a 
gracious voice 

Obscures the show of evil? 

In religion what damned error, 
but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with 
a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair 
ornament?’ ” 


“You have a good memory, 
Father. I had quite forgotten 
the words until you recalled 
them. But do these religious 
leaders not offer any justifi- 
cation for their view regarding 
birth control?” 

“Certainly some do. But here 
again the basis is what I refer- 


red to as expediency. It is a way 
out of difficulties. They accept 
the utterly fallacious moral 
principle that the end justifies’ 
the means. In other words, they 
reject the plain teaching of the 
Word of God that evil is not to 
be done that good may come 
from it.” 


“That is all very clear now, 
Father Tom, and, I might add, 
very helpful. I always knew the 
moral teaching of the Church in 
these matters. But you _ have 
made clear to me the basis for 
her teaching. Perhaps we can 
come back to the subject again 
some time. I feel I have kept 
you long enough this evening. I 
am sure Mary joins with me in 
thanking you for your time and 
exceedingly helpful  informa- 
tion.” 


“Very well, Jim. Enough for 
today, if you say so. But call 
again. There are other points, 
that I feel may interest you. 
There is the fact, for instance, 
that the whole field of sex per- 
version or aberation is decided- 
ly contrary to the Christian 
spirit, that is, diametrically op- 
posed to the essential Christian 
law of love. We will want to 
look into that.” 


“Expect me in a week or 80, 
Father.” 


“T’ll do that. Meantime, kind 
remembrance to the family.” 


Lots of people would like to sell their properties at present 
prices if they could buy other properties at pre-war prices. 
—Washington, Ia,, Evening Journal, 


Fallacy In Uivorce Figures 


He differs with 
the statisticians 


OR a long time, I have been 

puzzled by our divorce sta- 
tistics. Somebody is always say- 
ing that there is one divorce for 
every three marriages, and that 
‘goon the ratio will be one to two. 
At that rate, every third home is 
now a broken home, and we are 
well on our way to making it 
50-50. If that is true, our nation 
has all but destroyed itself. 


Yet I look about me, and it is 
not so. The broken home re- 
mains the exception, and the 
happy united home remains the 
rule. The Americans that I 
know, in the vast majority, are 
cheerfully married, and have 
every intention of remaining so. 
They live in decent houses, rear 
decent families, and behave 
themselves very well. 


In fact, it seems to me that in 
spite of our automobiles and 
movies and our thousand other 
distractions, Americans are a 
furiously home-loving people. 
They pack themselves like sar- 
dines into busses and streetcars 
to get home as soon as possible 
after work. They are always 
talking about their children and 
displaying pictures of them. And 
once home in the suburbs, they 
can hardly be dislodged. Any 
one who has ever tried to get 
them downtown in the evening 
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for a lecture or a play will know 
what I mean. 

Yet the statistics stare us in 
the face. Where is the fallacy? 
I don’t know, but I have a strong 
suspicion. Suppose that for the 
sake of clarity and simplicity we 
talk about 100 marriages. Let 
us say that 90 of them endure 
until death, and that 10 crack 
up. Let us segregate those 10 
marriages and say that the 10 
husbands and 10 wives are 
simply fatheaded flibbertigib- 
bets who don’t know the mean- 
ing of loyalty. 

Now if the 10 marriages are 
broken by divorce, we have 10 
divorces in 100 marriages, which 
is a ratio of one to 10. But sup- 
pose that the 10 husbands and 
10 wives, who have been run- 
ning around together—because 
birds of a feather do that — 
suppose that they redistribute 
themselves and bob up “remar- 
ried” to one another in a differ- 
ent order. .We then have 110° 
marriages and 10 divorces. The 
ratio of divorces to marriages is 
decreasing. 

But suppose that the 10 men 
and the 10 women whom they 
have handed around among 
themselves in 10 travesties on 
marriage, suppose ‘(as is likely 
enough) that they tire of one 
another again, and enter upon a 
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second redistribution by means 
of 10 more divorces and 10 more 
marriage ceremonies. 
have 120 marriages and 20 di- 
vorces. The percentage of di- 
vorces is rising. 

And suppose further (what is 
not in the least fantastic) that 
this process is carried on until 
the 10 men and women, in their 
empty-headed way, have gone 
half-way around the circle, each 
trying “marriage” with a differ- 
ent partner five times. We then 
have 150 marriages and 50 di- 
vorces . . . in other words, one 
divorce to three marriages, 


which is exactly what everybody 
is talking about. 

Yet the fact is that the 90 real 
marriages have remained entire- 
ly undisturbed. Ninety homes 


are standing like the Rock of 
Gibraltar. Ninety husbands and 
wives are rearing good families 
for a firm foundation for tomor- 
row’s America. The actual ratio 
of divorces to marriages, for all 
_ practical purposes, is one in 10. 
The statistics are falsely at- 
tributing to one-third of the 
homes the spoiled-brat antics of 
the 10 per cent lunatic fringe. 

I am not saying that this is 
exactly what happens. But I 
strongly suspect that something 
very like it does happen. Prob- 
ably the actual ratio is not as 
.good as one in 10, but almost 
certainly it is not nearly as bad 
as one in three. Very likely a 
crowd of half-baked marriage- 
and-divorce repeaters, who in 
any other age would simply 
have been exiled from decent 


We then. 


company, are giving the nation 
much more of a black eye than it 
deserves. 

What I am sure of is that the 
statistics are inadequate, and 
will remain so until somebody 
gives us figures, not on the per- 
centage of divorces and matr- 
riages, but on the percentage of 
husbands and wives who, once 
married, stay that way until 
death. Not until we know that § 
can we approach this problem 
with complete intelligence. And 
I think that there might be a 
very sudden change in public 
opinion if the lunatic fringe 
were shown up for exactly what 
it is—a crowd of irresponsible 
men and women moving in and 
out of one another’s houses in 
a process of successive polygamy 
which makes a tragic joke of the 
word marriage, and reduces our 
courts to the status of exchange 
agencies for the kind of women 
who used to be locked up. 

The American home deserves 
better of our statisticians than 
it has been getting. -In city and 
town, in village and hamlet, at 
crossroads and on prairies, it 
stands, by and large, as solid 
and indestructible as the eternal 
hills, and as beautiful as the 
rising sun. It is filled with love 
and gaiety and loyalty, and I am 
weary of hearing it maligned 
because the men who assemble 
the figures haven’t taken a good 
look at them, and have ignored a 
plain fact which they could see 
by looking around in any neigh- 
borhood. It is the business of 
statisticians to give us facts. 
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Making Marriage Succeed 
Economically 


It’s a matter 
of cooperation 


aos people think it strange . 


that the Church should inter- 
est herself in family money prob- 
lems. Money and all that it can 
buy are such material things. 
Why is the Church so concerned 
about them? For many good rea- 
sons. 

1. The right or the wrong use 
of money in family life can 
make or break a couple’s mar- 
ried happiness, can mean suc- 
cess or failure in marriage. 


Money management is regarded 
as one of the most difficult of 


all the problems of homemak- 
ing. 

2. Economic stability is im- 
perative for a couple, if they are 
to enjoy the peace of mind that 
is the prerequisite to happiness 
and their spiritual well-being. 

8. Then too the use of money 
on the part of the husband or 
wife often involves moral prob- 
lems. For example, the head of 
the family who spends money in 
excessive drinking, or in gam- 
bling for stakes that he cannot 
afford, leaving his wife and chil- 
dren to suffer for lack of the 
necessities of life; the man who 
thinks nothing of paying High 
prices for cigars, cigarettes, 
liquors, tickets for sports and 
amusements, and other selfish 
ends, but who gives his wife a 
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mere pittance to manage the 
household, is morally guilty of 
failure to fulfill his obligation 
to support his wife and children. 
Morally guilty too is the wife 
who squanders money on cloth- 
ing, food, and household goods 
that are superfluous, luxurious, 
or too expensive for their means. 

Many young people enter the 
state of marriage without any 
adequate realization that it is 
a costly venture. Recently a 
young girl informed her mother 
that she and her boy-friend of 
several months had decided upon 
marriage at an early date, in a 
month or so. Her mother was 
dumbfounded. “Why, Helen,” 
she said, “John doesn’t earn 
nearly enough to support you 
and a family.” She outlined 
some of the initial expenses of 
newly-weds and asked how they 
would ever meet them. Her 
young daughter was blissfully 
ignorant that so much money 
was needed to begin married 
life. She readily agreed that the 
marriage would have to be post- 
poned until she and her fiance 
had set aside some savings. 

Young people contemplating 
marriage should be taught the 
importance of making some eco- 
nomic preparation. It has real 
advantages. 
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The economic preparation fos- 
ters mutual harmony between 
the couple. One of the most 
fertile fields for discord between 
husband and wife are disputes 
over money matters. Ill-temper, 
quarrels, hurt feelings, distrust 
often result. Most, if not all 
of these unhappy flare-ups, could 
be avoided by preparing before- 
hand ways and means to meet 
their financial obligations as hus- 
band and wife. 

This preparation previous to 
marriage eliminates money wor- 
ries. A budget planned to match 
their income and their standard 


of living will teach both the 
habit of practicing economy, of 
avoiding useless expenditures, 
and will leave them to enjoy 
their wedding day and the days 
that follow free from the un- 
pleasant spectre of huge debts 
which neither bride nor groom 
nor any one else knows how they 
will ever be able to pay. 


By its constant insistence on 
self-discipline, and _ self-denial, 
economic preparation is an ex- 
cellent character-trainer. In this 
sense, the preparation takes on 
a moral value. 


Economic Preparation 


An engaged couple, coming 
from different families, at times 
from families in which there is 
a marked contrast in living 
standards, may have sharply dis- 
similar viewpoints on money 
problems that arise in establish- 
ing a home. Each is entitled to 
know, before marriage, the oth- 
er’s outlook on money matters. A 
young woman has the right to 
know her future husband’s exact 
financial status, to know if he 
is financially able to support her 
and a family. 


During courtship, or at least 
after the engagement, young peo- 
ple should not spend all their 


hours together at dances, 
theatres, and other pleasure 
places. It would be most profit- 
able for them occasionally to take 
time to exchange ideas and opin- 
ions on how they will manage 


their household. Company-keep- 
ing when love is strong, is the 
time when discussions on this 
touchy subject can be carried on 
pleasantly and a friendly com- 
promise on points of disagree- 
ment more easily reached. This 
is the time to face the financial 
responsibilities that they will 
take upon themselves at mar- 
riage. Of course, they will not 
be able to forsee all eventuali- 
ties, later adjustments will be 
necessary, but the frank ex- 
change of ideas will enable each 
to know the other’s mind, as well 
as the other’s financial possibili- 
ties, and will have established a 
working agreement. 


Each will be forced to bear a 
personal share of the financial 
responsibilities of married life. 
Often the husband has the bet- 
ter preparation, more business 
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experience, perhaps business acu- 
men. At times, the wife is best 
fitted by professional experience, 
or by temperament. Both might 
try even before marriage to 
make’ themselves more compe- 
tent. And acquaintance with busi- 
ness practice, book-keeping, and 
cooperative effort is very help- 
ful. 

A knowledge of social and la- 
bor laws, which may affect the 
welfare of the home and the 
family (G.I.’s Bill of Rights, un- 
employment insurance, work- 
man’s compensation, etc.) is most 
beneficial. Local social agencies 
should be consulted for infor- 
mation on specific problems that 
may arise. 

Many couples find it difficult 
to make end’s meet, simply be- 
cause of the incompetency of the 
wife. 

Some wives are not competent 
house-keepers. They not 
know how, or do not take the 
pains to keep their homes neat, 
clean, orderly, beautiful. They 
spend extravagant sums. on 
household furnishings and orna- 
ments, and their home still is 
unattractive. They have poor 
taste. They buy articles which 
in certain environment and as 
individual pieces are stunning 
and expensive, but do not at all 
blend with the carpets, the wall- 
paper, and other articles in the 
home. 


A wife who has acquired skill 
in sewing, knitting, mending will 
be able to prolong the use of 
many an article of clothing and 
household linen. Cooking is a 


lost art with some modern 
brides. My own experience sug- 
gests that hardly one out of ten 
is a good cook. And they are 
surprisingly unconcerned about 
learning. Yet, it is enough to 
ruin marriage happiness. Many 
a young husband complains bit- 
terly to his mother that his 
stomach is_rebelling against “his 
wife’s cooking. The prospective 
wife can attend cooking schools, 
or ask her mother or mother-in- 
law to initiate her into the in- 
tricacies of the culinary art. 

A knowledge of the rules of 
nutrition will enable her to give 
to each member of the family 
the food that best agrees with 
his age and constitution. A 
balanced diet often is less cost- 
ly. It improves health and keeps 
down the doctor’s bill. 


The first step in the young 
couple’s economic preparation is 
to find out what standard of 
living the future husband’s sal- 
ary will allow. If the young 
woman comes from a _ family 
whose annual income is $15,000, 
she will not find it easy to ad- 
just her way of living to a hus- 
band’s yearly income of $3,000. 
Some couples try to imitate and 
even surpass, at the start of 
their married life, the standard 
of living which their parents en- 
joy after twenty or thirty years 
of strenuous work and thrift. 


‘Their home, its furniture must 


be only the best. They should 
get together and decide what 
amount they can afford for furni- 
ture. The young woman should 
curb any inclination to selfish- 
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ness and vanity and limit her 
likes to the size of her husband’s 
income. The young man should 
put the interests of the family 
first, before membership in 
clubs, participation in _ sports, 
etc., which are too heavy a drain 
upon the family purse. 

Unless they can spare one dol- 
lar a day, $365 dollars a year for 
the upkeep and depreciation of 
a car, the young couple had bet- 
ter do without it for a while. 

To buy wisely, one must know 
what, where, and when to buy. 
Shopping together for the pur- 
chase of important items to learn 
the value of merchandise and 
current prices, is time well spent. 
It is also an opportunity to dis- 
cover the other’s tastes. It is 
profitable to take along a friend 
who is an old and experienced 
buyer of the things they need for 
their homes. 

A young man should be able 
to offer his future wife some 
guarantee of his honest; perma- 
nent employment at a wage suf- 
ficient to meet his obligations as 
a husband and prospective father 
of a family. In addition, for 
real economic security, he should 


_ have a savings account, enough 


money to defray the expenses of 
the wedding ceremony, celebra- 
tion, and honeymoon, of furnish- 
ing the home, with something 
over to provide for emergencies 
that may arise. 

If possible, the future husband 
should take out some life in- 
surance. Life insurance is an 


investment that can be offered 


as security in case it becomes 


necessary to take out a loan. In 
the event of the husband’s death, 
this insurance policy may be the 
only provision he will be able 
to leave his wife and family. 


On her part, the bride-to-be 
should provide a trousseau. It 
should include an adequate sup- 
ply of personal clothing’ and 
household linens. It is better to 
buy good articles and have few- 
er of them than to accumulate 
great quantities of cheap things 
which have to be thrown out in 
a short time. Some set aside a 
certain sum each week or each 
month and buy their trousseau 
shortly before the wedding. 
There is danger in this method. 
A passing whim or a pressing 
need may tempt the bride-to-be 
to spend her hard-earned savings 
and leave little or nothing to 
buy the articles of her trousseau. 
As a result, the days immediate- 
ly preceding the wedding find 
her so preoccupied in feverish 
shopping and financial worries, 
that as the day of her marriage 
approaches, she is a nervous 
wreck, and relegates to the back- 
ground her all-important spir- 
itual preparation for the Sac- 
rament of Matrimony. 

A saner method is to buy each 
week or each month one or more 
items of the trousseau. This sys- 
tem allows a girl of modest in- 
come to complete it without 


- feeling any financial pressure. 


However, she must beware of 
yielding to the temptation of 
buying novelties and fancy ar- 
ticles which do not last or are 
soon out of style. 
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Family 


If; before marriage, the young 
couple keep an individual, per- 
sonal budget, the experience they 
gain will serve them well when 
the time comes to plan their 
combined budget. A _ family 
budget may be defined as an 
itemized list of all the expendi- 
tures for the upkeep of the fam- 
ily, and a similar list of the in- 
come to meet these expenses. It 
is an act of foresight covering 
the income and outgo of the 
coming year. All that is needed 
is a small notebook or a dozen 
sheets of paper and a pencil or 
pen. One sheet for each month. 
On this sheet, they write down 
everything that they can think of 
that will have to be bought or 
paid for in that month. They 
must make estimates of amounts 
that they cannot definitely give. 
They must make sure that each 
month’s outgo has enough in- 
come, either from that month or 
from the previous month’s sav- 
ings. 

Once wisely established, it 
should be adhered to through- 
out the year. It can be modified 
from year to year according to 
the changing costs of living and 
the increase or decrease in rev- 
enue. 


Recently, the columnist, Alice 
Hughes, in a newspaper article, 
stated that “budgeting looks like 
a lost art in a country where 
the cost of living has jumped 
57.1 per cent since 1939.” She 


Budget 


quotes a financial columnist who 
says that it would be ridiculous 
to allot 20% of income to rent, 
20% to food, 15% to clothing 

>. “Living costs,” continues 
Miss Hughes, “are no longer pre- 
dictable. There’s no yardstick. 
No one knows when butter and 
meat may jump to $1 a pound 
and eggs to $1.20 a dozen.” 


The best answer to budget ob- ~ 
jectors was given the other day. 
by a young married woman. In 
reply to the question, “Do you 
keep a budget?” she answered, 
“Of course we do, we wouldn’t 
do without it.” 


A budget enables the couple 
to keep a watchful eye on the 
family’s financial situation; it 
helps to eliminate useless expen- 
ditures, e.g. buying things which 
they could easily do without, but 
which are very tempting, it en- 
ables them to avoid falling into 
debt; it encourages them to econ- 
imize, to live within their means; 
it enlists the cooperation of ev- 
ery member of the family in a~ 
united effort to balance the 
budget and to make ends meet. 


True, it is more difficult to 
keep a budget in these days of 
fluctuation of prices. And with 
the Marshal Plan probably send- 
ing billions of dollars worth of 
goods and commodities to Eu- 
rope within the next four years, 
no relief from high prices~is in 
sight. However, those who keep 
a budget are still in a better po- 
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sition to manage their money 
problems, than those who rely on 
the “hit and miss” method. 


There is apt to be far more 
widespread satisfaction and har- 
mony in a household where there 
is a family budget, than in one 
where the idea prevails that all 
money matters belong exclusive- 
ly to the man of the family. Un- 
der this system, the father han- 
dles all the money, the wife is 
kept in total ignorance of the 
family finances; she receives no 
allowance of her own, but has to 
ask her husband for money each 
time it is needed. Such a system 
may work out all right in some 
cases, but a slight knowledge 
of human nature will convince 
anyone that it is too risky. The 
wife’s and children’s temporal 
well-being and happiness are too 
dependent upon the humor and 
financial ability of one individ- 
ual. Such a system too, which 
in practice often lowers the wife 
to the status of a begger, is 
hardly in keeping with the dig- 
nity of a wife and mother. 

The allowance method is not 
too satisfactory either. Accord- 
ing to this arrangement, the hus- 
band gives his wife a definite 
amount each week or each month. 


With it, she pays for household 
articles, laundry, house-cleaning, 
mending, and the like. The hus 
band looks after the rent, repairs, 
taxes, fuel, electricity, water and 
doctor bills. The danger here is 
that a selfish or a-niggardly hus- 
band will short-change his wife. 
In spite of expert management, 
the money will not reach. 


Some husbands simply hand 
over each week or each month 
to their wives their entire sal- 
ary. Here again, the family is 
at the mercy of the moods and 
business acumen of an individ 
ual. The wife may spend money 
foolishly, when she should he 
putting something aside for fu 
ture emergencies. 

To conclude, the practise of 
economy with the sole motive of 
accumulating wealth is nothing 
more than selfish, rank material- 
ism, worship of the god Man- 
mon. “What doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his soul?” On 
the other hand, economy prat- 
ticed with the purpose of pre 
viding for the temporal happi- 
ness of the family is a vital fae 
tor in attaining the end for 
which we are created, our eter- 
nal happiness in Heaven. 


THE LAUGHING SONG 


When the corners turn up and the dimples get round, 
You can tune up your ears for a musical sound. 

Like the dancing of sunbeams the eyes are aglow, 

And the voice like the streamlets that laugh as they flow. 
And the pearly teeth gleam as the rosy lips part, 

While the joy of an angel then fills the child’s heart. 


—yYour Friend 
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} How To Be Happy 
Though Single 


The rest of us 
could be more kind 


THE main reason millions of 

unmarried women are discon- 
tented with being bachelor girls 
is: They don’t properly recog- 
nize their vocation in life. It’s 
no mere accident that in today’s 
world we have such huge num- 
bers of unmarried women. The 
causes are many and varied. But 
most people fail to recognize 
God’s Providence that permits 
these causes to operate. Surely, 
if not even a feather falls from 
a bird’s wing, not a snowflake 
melts in the sun, without God’s 
permission, surely then millions 
of women being unmarried is al- 
lowed for some divine purpose. 
If the very hairs of our heads 
are numbered, as Christ told us, 
certainly the days of single ex- 
istence are marked out by God. 
To see and follow out God’s will 
brings happiness. So it’s pos- 
sible for today’s bachelor girls 
to be happy though single. 


It would help single women a 
great deal to adjust themselves 
to single blessedness, if the rest 
of us were more kind and under- 
‘standing. A Catholic girl wrote 
me recently and complained that 
priests so seldom give sermons 
about the special life, work, prob- 
lems of the bachelor girl. I had 
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to admit she was right: today’s 
effort may somewhat make up 
for such neglect. But notice how 
other women, particularly mar- 
ried women, make life extrethely 
difficult for the single girl. Con- 
sciously or not, married women 
act as if they were successes— 
they got their men—while the 
single woman, regardless of her 
marvelous business or _ social 
gains is regarded as a failure. 
That’s a false attitude, based on 
the idea that marriage or the 
nunnery are the only vocations 
for women. Couldn’t women try 
to be more understanding about 
single women? 


Or notice the social attitudes 
we take. At mixed parties, the 
unmarried woman is considered 
an extra, if not a danger. An 
extra man is always welcomed, 
but not the extra woman. Either. 
she is a dud, or she’s clever and 
charms the men. Either way, the 
married woman considers her un- 
desirable. Such an attitude is dis- 
tinctly selfish and unkind. How 
much happier social life for sin- 
gle women could be, if we helped 
them fit in. They don’t all have 
designs upon the husbands pres- 
ent. In most cases, they are 
lonely human beings seeking 
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wholesome companionship. ' If 
love for one another for the'sake 


of Christ is the trade-mark of 


true followers of Christ, why 
don’t all of us be more consider- 
ate of single girls? 


Now I’m not advocating cheap 
pity. Bachelor girls are too alert 
to be fooled by such thinly dis- 
guised cruelty. I am advocating 
genuine love of neighbor for the 
sake of God, love of neighbor 
that tries to cure the enforced 
loneliness our complex civiliza- 
tion puts upon sjngle women. 


' The bachelor girl needs moral 
and spiritual guidance. Her 
friends, relatives, fellow church 
members should help provide it. 
Temptation born of loneliness 
and discouragement can be over- 
whelming. Then the married 
man on the loose, the gay bach- 
elor who wants everything but 
marriage can too easily capture 
another victim. The moral break- 
downs that come to white col- 
lar workers among our women 


-can be as tragic as the juvenile 


delinquents we all rave about 
so often. Souls are souls at any 
age. 

But the single girl herself 
must work out the formula that 
makes her happy though single. 
That formula is built upon the 
conviction that being single is 
a vocation. The Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, recently called 
it a “mysterious vocation,” prob- 
ably because God so often pro- 
duces surprising results through 
single women His Providence 
guided away from marriage. The 


way the Pope described this ve 
cation was to say: “The girl wh 
perforce remains unmarried reé 
ognizes in the vicissitudes ’of lif 
the call of the Master . .. Sh 
gives up the fond dream of her 
adolescence and youth to havea 
faithful companion in life ani 
set up a family. And in the a 
clusion of matrimony she ré&- 
ognizes her vocation.” 


Look around the _ troubled 
world of today. You’ll see ené- 
less tasks women must accom 
plish. All women have the di 
rect responsibility to take part 
in social and political life to 
day. Godless materialism is try- 
ing to beat down the very foun 
dations of family life. Wome 
must ward off these attacks ani 
build afresh what has been ruin 
ed already. What a challenge 
this can be for the single won- 
an, who so often feels her lift 
is futile and aimless. She ha 
fewer home ties, more time, mor 
thought and energy to devote t 
this vast field. If a single wom 
an dedicates her life to Goi 
through loving service of hv 
man beings, she is living a rick 
ly useful and happy life. 

Who can ever say a womat's 
life is unimportant if she e 
riches other lives around her! 
Take spheres of activity lik 
these—promoting laws to represi 
crime and immorality, rehabil 
itate the young people who art 
morally derelict, protect and rt 
store to useful life fallen and d& 
linquent girls, bring back to the 
home and family circle full t 
sponsibility for education of chil 
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dren. ,which too many modern 
states try to snatch away. In 
-such. fields of activity, single 
-women can do eternally valuable 
work. 

Take the matter of industrial 
unrest that plagues America to- 
day. Why couldn’t women take 
the lead in study clubs organized 
to learn correct principles about 
the rights and duties of labor 
and management? Any man in 
his heart knows women are bet- 
ter diplomats than men when 
dealing with personalities up 
close. If women’s voices were 
listened. to more often in arbi- 
tration discussions, we would 
have fewer strikes and lockouts. 

I’ve often wondered whether 
we would have been in such an 
economic mess through many of 
the war years, if we would have 
let women instead of men run 
the national household problems. 
It’s encouraging to see more sin- 
gle women each day moving in 


upon work like housing, food 


problems, and campaigns for re- 


lief for the starving. A wom- 


an’s natural kind attitude toward 
human suffering makes her su- 
perb at such work, 

Bachelor girls who begin to 
think along these lines of serv- 
ing human beings, in their bod- 
ily and spiritual needs, as a ful- 
fillment of their dedication to 
God, will not complain about 
single life being useless. They 
will see that for the family of 
their own they passed up they 
have substituted a family scat- 
tered over the nation, over the 
world. Thus single women can 
attain to full personal self real- 
ization, achieve a life of great 
social usefulness, give themselves 
to the practice of endless good 
works and so reap a generous 
measure of genuine happiness, 
though they are single. Next 
month we'll write on “Why 
Some Girls Don’t Marry,” 


Its The Tongue That Divides 


Every bride should take a course in domestic science. Make 
it a habit never to yell unless the house is on fire. If you must 
have an argument, just act a little on the sad side; that’ll defrost 
every time. It’s the tongue that divides the team. 

Always laugh at his jokes, no matter how old they may be. 
A man likes to laugh with his wife. Even if you can tell the 


same joke better than he, don’t take over.—St. Anthony Mes- 
senger, 


American: “You still shave by hand? In America we have 
machines into which a man sticks his chin and it comes out 
shaved.” 

Briton: “But all men have not the same shaped chins.” 

American: “They soon get them.”—Dublin Opinion. 
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Family 


HE “middle income” for the 

nation’s 46,500,000 families 
rose from $2,020 in 1945 to $2,- 
300 last year, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has estimated. © 

“Middle income” means, that 
some families received more, 
some less. The Board’s survey 
defined a family as a related 
group living under the same roof 
and pooling incomes to meet ma- 
jor expenses. 

The Board said 60 per cent or 
27,500,000 of these families had 
a joint income of $2,000 or more 
in 1946 compared with 53 per 
cent or 24,500,000 the year be- 
fore. 

Fewer than 6,600,000 families 
had incomes at that level in the 
mid 1930’s—but dollars would 
buy more then. The Board noted 
that even the income rises from 
1945 to 1946 were offset by “sub- 
stantial increases in prices of 
consumer goods.” 

Incomes of white collar fam- 
ilies improved more on an annual 
basis than those of wage work- 
ers, the survey showed, largely 
because many wage workers 
worked less although their hour- 
ly pay was greater. 

The middle income for fam- 
ilies with earnings from clerical 
and sales work was $2,600 last 
year, up $400 from the year be- 
fore. 

For families of skilled workers 
alone, the middle income was 


Income 


Middle income 
is now $2,300 


$2,800, but for skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers 
families taken together, it was 
$2,300, up only $100 from 1945. 


Families of professional work 
ers fared best, with middle in- 
comes rising to $4,000 last year, 
up $700 from the year before. 
Those of business managers and 
the self-employed did next best, 
with middle incomes of $3,700, 
up by $400. 

Middle incomes of families 
operating farms was given as 
$1,300, up $300, but the Board 
pointed out that substantial sup 
plements in non-money income, 
such as food raised on the farm, 
keep farmers’ incomes from be 
ing closely comparable with oth- 
ers. 


A concentration of high in- 
come and savings among a com 
paratively few families was re 
ported by the Board and sum- 
marized in this way: 

Ten per cent or 4,650,000 fam- 
ilies had incomes of $5,000 or 
more and got almost a third of: 
the total income received by all 
families. They also owned about 
40 per cent of total savings in 
bank accounts and government 
bonds. 

The low 40 per cent or 18,600; 
000 of the families had incomes 
below $2,000 and owned about 
15 per cent of the bank account 
government bond savings. 
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Help for local 
broadcasters 


ONE of the recent develop- 
ments in Catholic radio was 


the meeting of the represen- 
—tatives of over eighty organi- 


zations and groups engaged in 


Catholic broadcasting through- 


out the country, 


problems. 


at Fordham 
University in August. 

These people, lay, clerical, and 
nuns, all have a vital interest in 
spreading the message of the 
Church through radio. They, 
like all radio people, have their 
One of these prob- 
lems is a central script ex- 
change. So far no such thing ex- 
ists. It is the hope of the group 
that such a central script ex- 
change will come into being in 
the not too distant future. For 
the present, the group has de- 
termined to get out a newsletter 
which will tell where scripts are 


available, and which will discuss. 


problems of general interest to 
Catholics in the field of radio. 
The broadcasters meeting at 
Fordham also decided that an 
association of Catholic broad- 
casters was desirable for the in- 
terchange of ideas, and especi- 
ally for lending a more unified 
approach to the presentation of 
Catholic truths on the air. This 
organization, it Was felt, should 
be under the guidance of the 
Bishops of the United States. 
In order to accomplish this aim, 
4 provisional committee was ap- 
Pointed to bring the matter to 
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the attention of the Bishops, to 
request their permission to es- 
tablish an association, and to 
explore the manner in which 
such an association should be 
set up. 

The organization will use the 
Radio Bureau of the National 
Council of Catholic Men as a 
source of information and liason 
with other organizations associ- 
ated with the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in order to 
activate its work. 

If you are interested in 
broadcasting, in better radio 
listening, in spreading a knowl- 
edge of the spirit of Christ 
through the medium of radio, 
please let us hear from you. 

On the Boardwalk: During 
the past several months Atlantic: 
City has been practically devoted 
to radio. Ever since May the 
Internatianal Telecommunica- 
tions Conference has been meet- 
ing there at the Ambassador 
Hotel. Purpose, to revise the — 
assignment of frequencies for 
all radio services throughout 
the world, and to draw up new 
rules and regulations for the 
operation of the International 
Telecommunications Union with 
headquarters at: Berne, Switzer- 
land. 

Since the Vatican City is a 
separate sovereign state, with a 
broadcasting service of its own, 
it is a member of the Inter- 
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national Telecommunications 
Union, and was represented at 
the Atlantic City Conferences 
by two delegates—Father Filip- 
po Soccorsi, 8.J., the Director of 
the Vatican City radio station 
HVJ, and your correspondent. 


The deliberations of the Con- 
ference have been highly com- 
plicated, and since they have 
been of a pretty technical char- 
acter—all about kilocycles and 
mobile services and such things 
—they haven’t received too 
much space in the _ papers. 
Nevertheless, they have been ex- 
tremely interesting to one who 
likes broadcasting, and the net 
result of the operation is to 
reach the beginning of an agree- 
ment whereby the world powers 
can broadcast without interfer- 
ing ‘with one another’s signals. 
During the war especially, you 
had various radio services oper- 
ating on the same or very close 


‘frequencies and the result was 


chaos. The conference has tried 
to eliminate this confusion. 


Many of these columns you 
have read during the past 
several months have been writ- 
ten in Atlantic City, for I have 
been practically commuting be- 


tween Washington and the sea- - 


shore resort. And every time I 
have told my friends that I just 
got back from or was going to 
Atlantic City, they always look- 
ed at me enviously and said: 
“Oh, you lucky guy.” But they 
didn’t realize that during all 
those months I still hadn’t a 
chance to get on the beach once, 


and only got a sniff of sea air 
between meetings of the Com 
ference. Not, believe me, that] 
minded missing the whoop-de-do 
of the World’s Playground, for 
there were more _ important 
things to do than just have a 
good time. Not the least inter- 
esting privilege that I had was 
getting to know Father Soccorsi, 
a fine priest, a great mind, and 
a very capable radio man. 


_Allen’s in his alley: A few 
weeks ago Fred Allen acted as 
guest conductor of John Cros- 
by’s radio column in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. He let the 
well-known Allen hair down in 
a few reflections on the way 
radio comedians are put upon by 
sponsors, the audience and the 
public in general. As_ usual, 
Allen was funny. 

In case you haven’t come 
across these gems, here are 4 
few. 

“The Writer: The average 
radio writer is an ulcer with a 
pencil.” 

“The Sponsor: The comedi- 
an’s sponsor is cannon happy. 
The sponsor was the first man 
to shoot a rice grain out of a 
cannon, . . The comedian knows 
that the sponsor doesn’t have to 
put him in a cannon to fire him.” 

“Epilog: The next time you 
join a crowd and a radio c- 
median’s name comes up—don'’t 
join the great majority—say 4 
kind word. The memory of your 
kind word is probably all the 
comedian will have when his 
career is ended.” 


Out Of This World — 


A new program 
for his family 


FoR the greater part of my life 

I have been trying to live as 
a citizen of two worlds. I have 
been trying to carry water on 
both shoulders, serving God and 
Mammon, seeking a middle way . 
between the Kingdom of God and 
the Waldorf. 


The results have been very 
funny. Let me tell you about 
them. 


Absentmindedness was one of 
my worst habits. I was contin- 
ually forgetting my home ad- 
dress. Of course, once in a while 
I remembered it. On Sunday 
morning, for example, I got up a 
little earlier than the people next 
door. in order to stagger a series 
of Masses for my wife and older 
children that would also make it 
possible to, keep our youngest 
child, Brigid, on her schedule. 

The lovely Brigid is, in her- 
self, proof positive that I some- 
times remembered my home ad- 
dress. Children are always an 
indication that the fires of Chris- 
tian faith have not been totally 
extinguished. We have five chil- 
dren and are therefore regarded 
by many of our contemporaries 
as a bit off the beam. A woman 
in Brooklyn, who is soon to have 
her sixth child, goes to six o’clock 
Mass every morning, rather than 
to one of the later Masses, be- 
cause she does not want to have 
From The Marianist, October, 1947, Dayton, 
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the neighbors staring at her re- 
proachfully. But we have a lot 
of fun with our neighbors, with 
store clerks and others. We tell 
them we intend to have five more 
children. That usually shuts 
them up. 


Women usually take a cooing 
interest in children—other peo- 
ple’s children. They are perpetu- 
ally giving my children holy 
cards, bubble gum, candy, pen- 
nies, or pats on the head. “And 
what is your name, little girl?” 


When the patronizing woman 
is a Catholic, I tell her that she 
is out of this world. She is at 
once immensely pleased. She 
thinks I am referring to her 
glamor hair-do, to her flattering 
nylons, or to the results of her 
latest reducing diet. I am not 
talking about that at all. I am 
simply trying to remind her that 
she was not created for this 
world but for heaven. As a con- 
sequence, she should already be. 
living the life of heaven. 


It is certainly a difficult task 
trying to get a simple idea across 
to women. The vast majority of 
women of my acquaintance spend 
a great deal of time, money, en- 
thusiasm and energy in trying 
to be typical American women. 
They are continually striving to 
be as physically attractive at 
forty as at eighteen. They want 
Ohio 
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to be the best housekeepers on 
the boulevard. They are terribly 
proud of their streamlined 1948 
kitchens. They want their chil- 
dren, if they have any, to be 
expert musicians and dancers. 
They work miracles with bank 
accounts, stretching every penny 
to the limit of its purchasing 
power. They try to keep up on 
their bridge, their gossip, their 
small-talk, their reading of the 
latest novels and magazines, 
their understanding of world is- 
sues. 

To talk to any considerable 
number of women, to see them in 
action, one would think that the 
United States was their true 
country and that they will go 
on living endlessly, forever and 
ever, at 1232 Larchmont Drive, 
only two miles from the country 
club. 

But I must not be too severe 
on American women because, for 
many years, I was a typical 
American man. 

There was certainly very little 
in my way of life that would in- 
dicate that I was a Catholic. To 
all intents and purposes I was 
just like millions of other bread- 
winners who live in comfortable 
houses, drive Studebakers, smoke 
Philip Morris cigarettes, are 
generous to the Community 
Chest, and pay their taxes on 
time. ‘There was nothing really 
different or attractive about my 
way of life. It was as drab and 
commonplace as a coke. 

Once in a great while, how- 
ever, I remembered my true 
country. I remembered it on 


Sunday. I remembered it every 
September when I bought pare 
chial school textbooks for my 
children instead of taking ad 
vantage of the public schools, | 
remembered it when Holy Name 
meetings were announced, when 
I boycotted immoral motion pie 
tures, when I contributed to the 
support of my parish church, 
But most of the time I forgot 
all about my true country. 

One day I asked myself this 
question: ‘Why in the world did 
Clare Boothe Luce become a 
Catholic?” 

There was precious little in my 
humdrum life that would inter 
est anybody in becoming a’ men- 
ber of the Universal Church. |. 
was simply a typical American 
man and my wife, except for our 
five children, was a typical Amer- 
ican woman. It occurred to me 
that being a typical American 
family was not the best form of 
Catholic apostolate. 


As Catholics, we are not sup 
posed to be commonplace. Were 
the early Christians run-of-the 
mill people? Quite the contrary. 
Indeed, we atomic-age Catholics 
are expected to carry forward it- 
to the next generation the an- 
cient Christian tradition. We are 
supposed to be the salt of the 
earth, reformers, builders, a fam- 
ily of vision, unity, competence 
and influence. But somehow, if 
the hurly-burly of every-day af- 
fairs, many of us have forgotten 
that our home address is heaven. 

A woman who was having dif- 
ficulty in raising her children 
once told me that, in order to im- 
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prove them, she had bought them 
a copy of Emily Post. 

At the time I thought the idea 
excellent. Later on I decided that 
this harassed woman was giving 
her adolescent children’ the 
wrong road-map. She was pre- 
paring them to live in the wrong 
country—in this world rather 
than in the next world. She 
should have given them a copy 
of the Imitation of Christ. 

I wasn’t particularly interested 
in whether, at dinner in a 
friend’s house, I should put my 
napkin on my right leg or my 
left leg or under my chin. But 
I was certainly taking the keen- 
est possible interest in every- 
thing that went on in this world. 
I was preparing for heaven by 
a thorough reading of Time mag- 
azine every week! 

This simply did not make 
sense. If I was supposed to be 
in training to spend an eternity 
in heaven, it struck me that I 
should get busy and find -out 
something about my true home 
address—about God, Our Lady, 
the saints, the angels. 


I began to do some spiritual 
reading. Now spiritual reading 
is a wonderful experience. It 
gives you a new slant on things. 
It teaches you the great lesson 
that every Christian is supposed 
to do good in the world, to be an 
apostle, to lead people to Christ. 
The lives of the saints remind. us 
what miserable pikers we are. 

This passage in the Imitation 
particularly attracted me: 

Saints and friends of Christ, 
they served Our Lord in hunger 


and thirst, in cold and naked- 
ness, labor and weariness, in 
watchings and fastings, in pray- 
ers and holy meditations, in fre- 
quent persecutions and reproach- 
es.” 


I began to realize that I had 
been twiddling my thumbs when 
I should have been up and doing. 
The result was that I became 
a joiner of Catholic societies. I 
don’t remember in how many or- 
ganizations I sought member- 
ship. The number, as I recall, 
was quite large. In no time at 
all I became involved in a whole 
series of discussions, research 
projects, debates, planning pro- 
grams, committees, drives and 
crusades. This sudden spurt of 
activity became so noticeable in 
our home that, in the evening, 
one of the children invariably 
asked, “What meeting is daddy 
going to tonight?” 

There was no doubt that I 
possessed unusual qualities of 
leadership. My associates were 
impressed by my skill in parlia- 
‘mentary procedure, by my know!l- 
edge of human nature, by the 
number of practical suggestions . 
I was continually making, by my 
spirit of self-sacrifice, by my ex- 
ample of persevering work. At 
election time I was usually voted 
into office, or re-elected, with 
great enthusiasm. This gave me 
quite a lift. I even got my name 
in the diocesan paper. I was 
rapidly becoming a Catholic Ac- 
tion leader, a person of some 
importance. I even began to 
think—and this is the biggest 
joke of all—that the Church was 
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very forutnate in having me 
around to solve the present so- 
cial crisis. . 

‘As time went on it became ap- 
parent, even to me, that the so- 
cial crisis wasn’t getting solved. 
The harder I worked, the worse 
the crisis seemed to deepen. I 
would spend days and nights, for 
example, working out the details 
of a convention. On the day the 
convention closed, I would in- 
variably read in the public press 
that Russia had moved in on 
another helpless country, or that 
the crime rate in my city was 
steadily rising, or that real es- 
tate operators and automobile 
dealers were putting the public 
over a barrel. 

It was while I was in this 
mood of general frustration and 
discouragement that I heard 


about and decided to attend a 


study week at the new Catholic 
Action institution, the Center 
for Men of Christ the King, lo- 
cated at Herman, Pa., about 
forty miles north of Pittsburgh. 
When I arrived I told Carl Bauer 
and his-staff all about the won- 
derful work I was carrying on 
in the Lord’s vineyard, in the 
city of Washington, and inquired 
what they had to offer. é 

“I’m fed up with theories and 
theorizing,” I told them. “I’ve 
read the encyclicals. I don’t want 
any more surveys or resolutions. 
What I’m looking for is a posi- 
tive, militant, hard-hitting, sure- 
fire program of immediate action. 
I’m only interested in a program 
that gets things done. I want 
action!” 


The men at Herman listened 
to me politely, courteously, ‘and 
even with a noticeable — of 
sympathy. - 

“We understand your proll 
lem,” they said. “You are suf 
fering from a rather common 
American disease. You have suc- 
cumbed to the heresy of action. 
You have ‘actionitis’.” 

They put me to bed. : The 
house was so quiet and the coun- 
tryside so peaceful that I slept, 
with few interruptions, for near- 
ly two days. I didn’t fully realize 
how very tired and exhausted | 
was. Action programs certainly 
take’ it out of you! When I felt 
completely rested, I again ap 
proached the Center staff and 
inquired when we were going to 
get some action. | 

They were very tactful in the 
way they explained certain basie 
truths to me. The modern crisis, 
they said, is so enormous that it 
is already beyond human solu- 
tion. Reconstruction in the se 
cial field is so slow today because 
Catholics and other men of good. 
will are trying to solve a prob 
lem that only God and Our Lady 
can solve. They are relying upon 
themselves, and their own feeble 
powers, instead of upon the wis- 
dom and power of God and His 
Blessed Mother. 

, Catholic Action, they insisted, 
demands a continuous process of 
dying to the world and the flesh 
in order that Christ may be re 
born in us, may take possession 
of us, may sanctify us, may be 
formed in us, may work through 
us. The vocation of every Chris 
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tian is to become “another 
Christ,” to beware of being ordi- 
nary,-to be a contrast to the 
masses, to love the cross in a 
world that denies the cross. The 
price of Catholic Action success 
is detachment from all things of 
| earth so that we do not, by our 
blind and selfish egotism, hinder 
the work of Redemption. 

Dying to the world, in the be- 
ginning at least, is not very 
difficult. When I returned from 
Herman, I began to practice de- 
tachment. I found out that 
dying to the world is like walk- 


ing away from a_ beautiful 


painting. It soon becomes blur- 
red and indistinct. It soon ceas- 
es to exercise any power over us. 
We are no longer attracted by 
news, curiosities and vanities of 
all kinds. If we are interested 
in those things, it is because we 
are too much attached to the 
passing parade of this world 
and indifferent to the things of 
eternity. “Let us, therefore,” 
the Imitation counsels us, “be- 
gin to be now what we hope to 
be forever—occupied only with 
God, in God and for God.” . 

This is the daily program of 
action I worked out after my 
visit to the Center For Men Of 
Christ The King: 

1) Morning prayers 

2) Mass and Communion 

3). Mental prayer 

4) Spiritual reading 

5) Meditation : 

6) Some act of self-denial 

1) The Rosary 

8) Night Prayers 

This sort of program admit- 


tedly doesn’t leave much time 
for committee meetings. But the 
advantage of such a program is 
that when I do undertake some 
Catholic Action work, it will not 
be I who am acting but Christ 
and Our Lady who will be act- 
ing in and through me. I have 
every reason to believe that my 
work, formerly so barren, may 
soon begin to yield a little fruit. 
Humility has replaced egotism 
and I am happier living in one 
world, the world of the super- 
natural, than I have ever been in 
my life. 

My wife and I recently agreed 
on a snappy new philosophy of 
living for our family. We are 
trying to realize, as fully and 
vividly as we can, that heaven is 
our true country and that we are 
strangers in a strange land, 
traveling on a temporary visa 
that may be revoked at any time. 
We are like people from Mars. 
We travel light. We do not map 
out any long-range Five Year 
Plans. We are not familiar with 
the latest radio sensation, or the 
latest novel, or the latest movie. 
Instead of going on vacation, we 
go on pilgrimage. Instead of 
buying luxury clothes, we buy 
practical clothes that can later 
be sent to needy families in 
Europe. We are out of step with 
modern civilization because we 
have learned to love the Church, 
the Sacraments, the Liturgy. 
We speak a strange and unfa- 
miliar language. We are devoted 
to Our Lady instead of to Rita 
Hayworth. 

I do not know whether we will 
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succeed in our new family pro- say: “Pay no attention to then 
gram. But we will know that They’re Catholics — odd, . quey 
we are making definite progress eccentric. They’re out of thi 
when people will point at us and _ world!” 


Owarf Versus Normal Family 


One of the reasons given by sociologists and economists 
for smaller families of today is that many parents do not 
believe they can afford to rear the lusty broods which were 
the rule, rather than the exception, of former times. Modern 
parents look narrowly at the cost of education and of launch- 
ing their children successfully into the world. 

Contrary evidence is given by an eminent scholar, Prof, 
Ernest Barker, of Oxford and Cambridge. He writes in an 
English newspaper as follows: 

“I have never understood what innate intelligence meant, 
except as a pale and bloodless abstraction. It ought to mean 
the intelligence which I had at the zero hour when I was born, 
That is a possible abstraction; but the abstraction has no ex- 
istence in the world of real life. In reality the intelligence 
which I had at the zero hour of birth has been so stimulated 
and enlarged by the social environment which has played upon 
it that it has become a ‘grown’ intelligence—which is the only 
intelligence which matters, and the only intelligence we know. 
The abstraction has taken on flesh; and you cannot peel off the 
flesh or succeed in extracting the abstraction. How can you 
isolate what I once was at the zero hour from what I now am 
ai 72? By an intelligence test? I snap my fingers at any 
test of my innate intelligence. 

“Upon this argument the question follows: Does a large. 
family provide a social environment which stimulates and en- 
larges the intelligence of its members? There is certainly 
@ presumption that it does. 

“My own experience corroborates the presumption. The 
largest family I ever knew (it was in Oxford, 50 years ago) 
had a grown intelligence sufficient to endow 50 single-child 
families—and to leave something over. But I confess that 
my experience is limited. There may be large families of mo-— 
rons.’ 

adnscnalean ‘but the stimulating influence the members 
of a family group of normal size exercise on each other, is 
self evident, and this is only one of the factors that speak 
in favor of a numerous brood of children—The Bulletin, N.C. . 
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God, You And Your Child 


Children redeem the 
‘world from selfishness 


WHO shall interpret in words 

equal to their purpose, the 
beautiful mystery of childhood? 
What mind may claim the pow- 
er to describe in phrases that 
“wing their certain flight” to 
the lovers of children, the appeal, 
the winsome graces of a child, 
the supreme work of God? Who 
shall know the heart throbs of 
Christ as He placed the little 
child high on the pinnacle of 
the world, as the type of His 
Kingdom? Only tears of: affec- 
tion can so sharpen vision as to 
enable one to see and under- 
stand something of the grandeur 
of a child, as God gives to it, 
dignity and meaning. 

Be humble for a moment. Call 
forth the resources of your rev- 
erence. Set aside your accus- 
tomed self-confidence. Doubt 
your worldly wisdom. Come with 
me into the presence of God and 
look to Him. for aid as you seek 
to understand His mind and His 
wisdom as these are revealed in 
the sanctities of childhood. 

A child is a plan of God, a 
distinct wonderful work begun 
by Him, to be completed by you. 
Forth into the unmeasured 
realms of nothingness stretches 
the omnipotent Hand of God. A 
child is born, immortal, spiritual, 
divine. Its place is chartered; 
Its steps are counted; its pow- 
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ers are measured to its time and 
place; its tears are numbered 
one by one; its development is 
planned; its work awaits ma- 
turity and fitness. Every detail 
in a child’s life fits into the di- 
vine plan of the world that is 
equal to the wisdom of God but 
beyond your intelligence and 
mine. Only as faith instructs 
us, only as the high wisdom of 
the race helps us, only as effort 
and prayer assist us shall we 
understand the child as the be- 
ginning of a plan of God. 

The child is a dear care of 
Jesus Christ. God sent the Christ 
Child, rich in graces, brave in 
suffering, all conquering in 
charm, all powerful in teaching, 
limitless in love, to make every 
child a Christ Child; to repair 
the devastation of sin and bring 
back refinement to life, promise 
to maturity, fulfillment to the in- 
tentions of God. 

The child is the hope of hu- 
manity. Every child is a new 
hope for the world. Elders are 
finished. Children are begin- 
ning. Good or bad we are as we 
are. But the child is to be 
formed. Its mind awaits the 
touch of ideals. Its emotions ask 
direction and refinement. Its 
powers seek to be aroused and 


guided in the enriching service 


of God and of humanity. 


late Msgr. Kerby of Catholic University, Washing- 
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The child isan object of the 
enduring solicitude - of the 
Church. To its watchful and de- 
tailed care Christ commits His 
loved little ones. They receive 
from her the truths of revela- 
tion, the moral laws that govern 
life and the Sacraments that en- 
rich it. - The Church seeks to 
safeguard the souls of children 
against the allurements of sin, 


’ against the distressing penalties 


of ignorance, against the neglect 
and oppression due to the sel- 
fishness of the world. 

The child, immortal, undevel- 
oped, full of promise, in constant 
danger, sensitive to the wither- 
ing touch of sin, easily exposed 
to irreparable harm, helpless and 
confused, calls to its elders, calis 
to the world, calls to the State, to 
Church, to culture, to all who 
have power, asking guidance in 
due time, protection at all times, 
seeking opportunity and kind- 
ness to guide it in the pathway 
that leads to happiness and 
peace. 

Dull the ears, ignoble the 
heart, shameless the indifference, 
tragic the infamy of the world 
when this call of the child re- 
mains unheeded; when little chil- 
dren are unheard, overlooked, op- 
pressed or neglected. 

The child asks the Church 
for many things. It asks for rev- 
erent care, for understanding 
and foresight, for health and 
play and for adequate prepara- 
tion toward the duties of life. 
And the world asks the Church 
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to diminish the flow of ean 
from the deep fountain of. chil 
dren’s wondering eyes when they 
ask us to safeguard them as they 
seek the fulfillment of life. 


-The child asks those who rep 
resent the Church to be informed 
on every danger to childhood; to 
be willing to learn from anyone 
and everyone all lessons that may 
give effective power in its care, 
The child asks those who repre 
sent the Church, to study with 
impartial industry the experi- 
ence of all friends of childhood 
in order that they may conquer 
social conditions which defeat 
the purpose of God and write 
their terrible story in physical, 
mental and moral disaster to lit 
tle children. 


Children redeem the world 
from much that is selfish and 
coarse by the sweet appeal of 
their helplessness. Deep the mys 
tery, superb the glory, over 
mastering the loveliness of chil 
dren. 
Every child is a plan of God 
begun, a dear, enduring care of 
-Jesus Christ, a hope of humat- 
ity, a heavy responsibility on the 
soul of the Church. I beg of all 
who represent the Church, to fit 
themselves by thought and praj- 
er, by open-minded industry and 
willingness to learn, to serve 
God and His church as theit 
loyal hearts answer the appedl 
of the child and they seek to help 
it to find its desired place in the 
unfolding of the plan of God. 


A good wife makes a good husband, 


Conspiracy Against Chastity 


In magazines, books 
and on the street 


THERE is an interesting foot- 
note in the recent book, “Our 
Lady of Fatima,” by William 
Thomas Walsh. It seems that 
in one vision which was granted 
to the three children, the earth 
opened up and they were allowed 
a brief glimpse into the region 
of the damned. Lucia, the girl 
who is still living, gives it as 
her impression that most souls 
are lost through “sins of the 
flesh.” She believes that the 
Blessed Virgin revealed this to 
one of the other children in 
1920. We do not have to be- 
lieve this, of course, but there 
are some indications that it may 
be true, especially in our day. 


The sex instinct, common to 
all human beings, has _ not 
changed since the time of Adam 
and Eve. But the world does 
change. And it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that our 
present time presents more stim- 
wii toward the illicit use of sex 
than any age in history. Not only 
are temptations more frequent 
but the opportunities for sin are 
more ready at hand and do not 
carry the natural penalties which 
they once did—especially in loss 
of reputation or health. 

Modern magazines, for in- 
stance, even those that boast of 
their appeal to the whole family, 
have no conception of decency 
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and no regard for the thoughts 
that may be suggested to young 
and older minds. Pictures and 
advertising offend almost equal- 
ly. Some editors used to insist 
that every issue have at least 
an article or feature with sex 
appeal; the new requirement 
seems to be that no two-page 
spread be without it. 


It is a notorious fact that the 
majority of the best-selling 
novels circulated by many book 
clubs find their appeal in stories 
of illicit love and in the glori- 
fication of sex. This evil has 
increased so much in recent 
years that the current literary 
output must be examined with 
suspicion before it may be ad- 
mitted into Catholic homes. Yet 
to belong to the alleged intel- 
ligentsia a man or woman must 
boast some contact with this 
filth. 


Even the medical profession, 
which was once on the side of: 
the gods, is rapidly selling out to 
the devil. Not that anyone ob- 
jects to the quick cures for ve- 
nereal disease even though they 
have almost removed the element 
of fear from sexual sin. But 
medical men are out of their field 
when they interpret the moral 
law. Doctors, and nurses too, 
as well as professors of psychol- 
ogy, are not judges of morality. 
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Their pseudo-scientific articles in ruthless than the other women 
so-called health magazines, de- for whom they dress. Besides, 
| fending and advocating immoral the competition for husbands is 
practices, put them in a class keener than it used to be, and 
| with quacks who pretend to ad- the boldness of unscrupulous 
vise on matters where they are women is a matter for amaze 
not competent. ment. 

It is harder for men and boys We haven’t space to mention 
to be chaste than it used to be. other influences that tend to 
The temptations offered by the drag souls down into the mire. 
opposite sex make a pure life a But in the simplest terms it all 
continual battle. In dress and adds up to a conspiracy against 
in manners the old ideas of fem- chastity. And the only way to 
inine modesty are honored more combat it successfully is by a 
in the breach than in the ob- counter offensive of faith and 
servance. Not only have women prayer and the sacraments. Par- 
come down off their pedestal, but ents must first of all not ignore 
they are right alongside of men what their children are up 
and are even trying their best to against. Saying an extra pray- 
put men on the pedestal they so er for their children’s chastity 
lately occupied. In fact the whole and then hoping for the best is 
relationship of the sexes is not enough. Children need in- 
changing. Where boys used to struction and real preparation to 
be the pursuers, now it is the meet their temptations. Our 
other way around. A young man counter conspiracy will succeed 
with looks and a minimum of only if we marshal all the nat- 
personality often finds himself ural and supernatural forces at 


: the target of all kinds of fem- our command against an ur 
‘ inine wiles. And the girls are scrupulous enemy. 

7 less and less particular how far Anyone who does not pray 
: they go in order to make sure of often for the virtue of chastity 
: their boy friends. cannot hope to remain pure. 
i On the feminine side, it is not Prayer and the sacraments are 


as easy as it used to be for a_ the best antidote to the constant 
girl or woman to live up to high overdose of sexual stimulants. 
ideals of modesty. Men some- Frequent confession and com- 
times forget there is such a munion are indispensable. And 
thing as manly modesty, even prayer to the Blessed Mother of 
on the bathing beaches. And you God, especially humble prayer 
can’t blame the girls too much nd sacrifice in honor of her Im- 
for following the changing maculate Heart. And a cleat 
styles, for no dictator is more mind. 


The retail cost of building materials is about double the | 
cost of their production, says a Twentieth Century Fund report. 


How Not To 


Topsy Topper or 
a Betty Bride 


Back to the “How Not To 

Grow Ugly” series, girls— 
and my, don’t we all look nice 
today—feet flat on the floor, 
backs straight, heads _ nicely 
poised! Why, I can’t believe it’s 
the same lot of girls! Only one 
thing wrong—I don’t like that 
frightened look in your eyes! 
Kate Contortion did that to you? 
And the good posture, too? Well, 
maybe fear does have its ad- 
vantages. 

Anyway, today I want you to 
meet Topsy Topper. No, she 
wouldn’t make a good member of 
your set. She’s quite, quite old! 
Her mother named her Topsy 
after the Topsy in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Seems she had just read 
the book shortly before Topsy 
was born. But that “Topper”’— 
no, her father’s name definitely 
was not Topper! Come to think 
of it, it was a common name— 
Teasdale! The Topper ‘is defi- 
nitely by way of description— 
Topsy just has to top everything 
everyone else says! She listens 
intently while you tell her some- 
thing and then immediately goes 
you just one better! If you say 
you had seven shirts in the wash 
last week, Topsy will undoubt- 
edly tell you she had eight! 
That’s the way she is. She 
washes for her brother, you 
know—she hasn’t any husband. 

And if any other lady makes 
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the fatal mistake of regailing 
Topsy with the details of her 
operation — look out! When 
Topsy gets through stretching 
that incision of hers with her 
tongue even the local butcher’s 
eyes would bulge! 


Now, it’s a funny thing, but 
Topsy’s “topping” shows on her. 
Really it does. She has an un- 
conscious habit of trying to 
draw herself up taller and taller 
while the other person’s talking 
— that topping instinct, of 
course! Her shoulders — after 
years of this—are permanently 
raised too high, hunched I think 
you would call it, until her neck 
has almost disappeared — and 
why not? It is the person who 
tries to tell Topsy something 
who sticks her neck out! Topsy 
never does. She always lets the 
other person talk first so she 
can top them! Then her eyes— 
like a person’s who is being 
strangled! I guess the topper 
tales swelling up in her caused 
her eyes to look like that. Some 
of them are big enough to choke 
her—I know that! 


Not a pretty picture, is it? 
But say, I saw a pretty picture 
of Topsy Teasdale taken when 
she was a cute little number like 
you. Yes, every bit as cute as 
you are—shoulders where they 
should be, neck the required 
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number of inches, and really 
lovely, expressive eyes! 


They tell a little story about 
Topsy, and how she got to be 
the way she is now. Seems 
Topsy was slightly terrific in 
the opinion of the boys around 
town, at that time. She took 
such} pleasure in topping the 
other girls as to boy friends that 
the habit grew on her and 
spread to other things. Finally 
her topping became so annoy- 
ingly evident that even the boys 
rated her “terrible” instead of 
“terrific!” Her loss of popu- 
larity only stimulated her top- 
ping instincts, and her stories 
were no longer necessarily re- 
lated to the truth. Topsy drew 
from her imagination from time 
to time when the occasion de- 
manded. 

One particular time she had 
snared a young man who was 
not too quick on the brainpower, 
but a likely prospect for all that, 
comfortable financial position 
and sterling character. However, 
when he was just about ready to 


propose, as a kind of primer ty 
the proposition he mentioned his 
bank account. Topsy forgot her- 
self and topped the amount in 
that superior way of hers! The 
lad went home without popping 
the question and did not come 
back. I don’t know if it was the 
extra zeros Topsy tacked onto 
her bank balance that fright 
ened him, or if he saw the be 
ginnings of things to come! 


Anyway, for goodness sakes, 
girls, let the other fellow win 
once in a while! Don’t be a 
Topsy Topper! It isn’t becom 
ing in a young girl—or wise if 
she wants to have a bridegroom 
some day, because every bride 
groom is fundamentally a Tom 
Topper himself in regards to his 
wife! The only right way to be 
superior is to be humble! That's 
the real way to top the other 
person, and it’s definitely 4 
beauty must, not to mention 
being diamond bait in the bar- 
gain! How about it, girls? 
Would you rather be a Topsy 
Topper or a Betty Bride? 


“Come Live With Me’ 


Young persons sometimes think that marriages are made 
in heaven, in the sense that all they have to do is to meet some- 
one peculiarly restful to the eye, marry him or her, and that then 
they will automatically live happily ever after. 

They live and learn. An old English poet said: “Come, live 
with me and be my love”; and it is indeed a question of learn- 
ing slowly, gradually, to live together, to build up a life to- 
gether; and only in so far as that is done, through thick and 
thin, will the second half of the line come true, and the two con- 
cerned become fully each other’s love.—Gerald Vann, O.P., in 


Orate Fratres. 
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For The Children 


The Holy Family 


To be read to 
the little tots 


MLIERE, mother, are the car- 

rots and the onions, the 
lettuce and the cabbage which 
you told me to bring.” Jesus was 
speaking to His mother as He 
showed her the basket of vege- 
tables. He was nine years old. 
Mary had sent him to the gar- 
den to gather them. 


“You certainly know which 
ones are grown enough.” Mary 
smiled at Him. “Set the basket 
on the bench. You know, Jesus, 
we need water. You and I will 
go to the well for it.” 

“But, mother, I can bring the 
water by Myself,” said Jesus as 
He put the basket on the bench. 

“Yes, I know You can,” an- 
swered Mary, smiling. “Remem- 
ber, we have now not only a 
donkey but also a goat. These 
two animals and the chickens 
need water. Here you take the 
smaller jar and I will take the 
large one.” 

Jesus and Mary put the empty 
jars on their right shoulders. 
Jesus opened the gate for His 
mother and closed it after her. 

The village well was some dis- 
tance from their home. As they 
were walking toward it, Jesus 
said, “While I was gathering the 
vegetables I noticed that many 
of the strawberries are ripe. 
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There is also a ripe melon, a 
large one. The figs and oranges 
are growing well. But weeds are 
beginning to show themselves in 
many places.” 


“Tomorrow, Jesus, your fa- 
ther will be home late. He told 
me so. During the afternoon, 
you and I will pull the weeds.” 


“Why cannot I pull them after 
we have returned home with the 
water?” asked Jesus. 

“Well,” answered Mary, “I 
would rather have You pick the 
strawberries and the melon. 
You can put the melon... .” 

“God bless you, Mary,” called 
someone behind them. Mary 
turned, it was her friend, Sarah. 

Mary felt great pleasure in 
meeting her. “God be with you, 
Sarah.” She waited for her 
friend to catch up with her. 
Jesus walked on. 

“I am so glad you waited for 
me,” said Sarah, taking Mary by 
the arm. “I am going to the 
market to ‘buy cheese and 
honey.” 

“How is your family, Sarah?” 
asked Mary. 

“They are all well and full of 
life,” answered Sarah, “Mary, 
your namesake, fell and bumped 
herself. Never a whimper out of 
her. She is very cheerful and 
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kind and never shows off. I 
think she is like yop. David is 
learning the tent making trade, 
and he likes it. But my husband 
has been sad of late. He finds 
it hard to get work.” 

“Don’t blame him for not 
finding work,” said Mary. “Be 
always nice and cheerful to him. 
He will also become cheerful 
and confident. A wife should be 
the sun to her husband, com- 
forting, cheering, and encour- 
aging him.” 

“You are right. I have noticed 
that when I am cheerful and 
confident, he at once cheers up. 
And any way we are not starv- 
ing. Here, Mary, I shall have to 
turn to go to the market. God 
be with you.” 

“And God bless you, Sarah.” 
Mary had only a little ways to 
go to reach the well. Jesus was 
already there. He was waiting 
while two women were helping 
each other to fill their jars. A 
rather old looking woman with a 
jar on her shoulder was standing 
back from the well. She seemed 
to be afraid to come near to the 
well. From her dress Mary 
thought that she was a Samari- 
tan. 

As the two women left the 
well carrying the water jars on 
the top of their heads, Jesus 
beckoned to this woman to come 
to the well. She came so slowly 
that Mary arrived at the well 
with her. 

“Come, lady, I shall fill your 
water jar for you.” Jesus was 
speaking to the Samaritan 
woman. Now Mary was certain 


that she was a Samaritan. Mary 
smiled at her. 

The woman looked at Jesus, 
and then her face brightened up 
with a smile. She said, “Thank 
you, but don’t you know that] 
am Samaritan?” 

“What difference does that 
make?” remarked Mary. “My 
son Jesus will fill the jar for you, 
Where do you live in Nazareth?” 

“Where the poorest people 
live, at the edge of the town,” 
answered the Samaritan. “We 
just came to Nazareth. My hus 
band is a smith.” 

In the meantime Jesus had 
filled the lady’s jar. “Now, lady, 
I will help you to put the jar 
on your head.” 

“No, No,” cried the Samari- 
tan woman. “You have already 
done too much for me.” 

But Jesus smiled and helped 
her anyway. When she was leav- 
ing, her face beamed with joy 
and she felt most happy. She 
looked at Jesus and Mary and 
said, “Thank you very much.” 

“God be with you,” said Mary 
cheerfully, and Jesus smiled at 
her. 

“God bless you both,” she an- 
swered, blushing because the 
Jewish lady greeted her, a S# 
maritan, and the lady’s son 
smiled at her. 

“Now, mother, it is your turn. 
May I fill your water jar for 
you 

“You may,” laughed Mary, 
and she put the jar near the 
well. 
On their way homeward with 
the jars of water on their heads, 
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Mary remarked, “People can be 
very unkind and cruel. It is not 
the lady’s fault that she was 
born a Samaritan.” 


“No,” answered Jesus, “and 
God is the Father of all men.” 


“Yes,” continued Mary, “and 
He wants us to show our love 
for Him by loving others as 
brothers and sisters.” 


When they arrived at home, 
Jesus took the water jar off his 
head and helped His mother to 
lift hers off. He put both inside 
the door of the cellar. 


“Now, Jesus, you may pick 
the strawberries and the melon. 
The melon you may put in the 
cellar. I shall prepare supper.” 


“Mother, you remember the 
little boy down the street a 
‘ways, who has been so very 
sick? I should like to take him 
some strawberries.” 

“His family, Jesus, is very 
poor. You may gather them 
some vegetables. Fill up a bas- 
ket and put into it the straw- 
berries and also the melon. I 
shall add to it some cheese and 
milk.” 

“May I start the fire for you 
before I go into the garden?” 
asked Jesus. 

“You may, Jesus,” answered 
Mary happily. 

Jesus lit the fire on the hearth 
and then went into the garden 
with a basket and a bowl. Quick- 
ly was Jesus back in the house 
with the basket of vegetables, 
with the melon and the bowl of 
strawberries on top. Mary had 
the food on the fire. She also 


had the cheese and milk ready 
and put them into the basket. 

After Jesus had gone, Mary 
set the table. In the center she 
placed a plate of lettuce and 
onions and next to it some dry 
figs. Before the place where Jo- 
seph sat she placed the cheese 
and a loaf of bread. On the fire 
she was cooking a thick vege- 
table soup. 

While she was busy at the 
stove, she heard a familiar teas- 
ing voice, “Mother, you are cer- 
tainly a fine cook. A person can- 
not help wanting to eat when he 
smells your cooking.” 

Mary turned around smiling. 
“You are a tease, Jesus. How is 
the sick boy?” 

“He is much better. He open- 
ed his eyes wide when he saw 
the strawberries. The mother 
thanked very much for the bas- 
ket of food. As she was thank- 
ing Me she turned her head and 
lifted her apron to her eyes. I 
knew she was crying. I brought 
back the empty basket.” 

“I think, Jesus, that your fa- 
ther will be here soon. Listen, 
yes, he is opening the gate. Put 
the benches at the table. 

“God be with both of you,” 
greeted Joseph with a broad 
smile on his face. “Mary, the 
smell of the supper made me go 
faster. You are the best cook in 
the world.” 

Mary and Jesus answered, 
“God bless you.” 

Jesus ran to his foster fazer 
and took the kit of tools from 
him, while Mary said laughing, 
“There are two teasers in this 
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house. Wash up Joseph and I ing her, Mary soon had every. 
shall put the soup on the table.” thing spick and span. 

Before they began to eat, the Then they went outside. Mary 
Holy Family prayed, sitting. took her sewing with her ani 
They enjoyed the soup very seated herself under a_ tree, 
much. After the soup, Joseph Jesus went with Joseph to the 
cut a piece of cheese and broke workbench nearby. As Joseph 
off a piece of bread for each one. was’ getting his workbench 
Lastly, they ate some dried figs. ready, Mary asked, “What wil 

After supper, Joseph said, you work on today?” 

“As usual, the meal was excel- “I must make a door for the 
lent. Your mother, Jesus, de- house I am building,” answered 
serves great praise.” he. “Jesus will help me, won't 

“She surely does,” answered -you Jesus?” 

Jesus, clapping His hands, “Certainly, I shall, father,’ 

Mary blushed a little while replied Jesus. “You will let m 
she said, “I am glad you enjoyed use the plane?” 
it. But hunger, it is said, is the “You have gained some skill 
best sauce. I know you are with the plane.” Joseph smiled 
hungry. Who will help me with “How would you like to bea 
the dishes?” carpenter?” 

“We shall both help you,” an- Jesus looked at Mary and she 


swered Joseph while he looked at smiled. Then He said, “I think 
Jesus. Jesus nodded. “After- [I should like it.” 


wards we shall go into the ay Rights Reserved by the At 


yard.” thors, De Paul University, 64 B 
With Joseph and Jesus help- Lake Street, Chicago, TM. 


He Wants To Know 


“Now, Billy,” said the fond mother to her offspring, who 
had been exhibiting a streak of selfishness, “don’t you know 
that we have been put in this world to help others as much 
as we can?” 

“What are the others here for?” muttered Billy, entirely — 
unconvinced.—The Liguorian. 


Temptation 


Alexander was trying to save all the pennies he could in 
order to buy a baseball bat. But he had a hard struggle. 

One night when he was saying his prayers, his mother heard 
him say fervently “O Lord, please help me save my money for a 
baseball bat. And, God, don’t let the ice cream man come down 
this street!”—-Webb B. Garrison, Today’s Woman. 
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Send for these 
Beautiful 


Catholic Art Calendars 


You will want several copies of this most outstanding Catholic 
Art Calendar for 1948! It is a beautiful calendar, 9% by 17 
inches in size, with strikingly attractive illustrations in full 
color—a month to a page—giving the holy days of obligation, 
the feast days, the fast days, ecclesiastical cycles, plus a full 
page of information you will refer to frequently. It is an in- 
dispensible daily guide and will prove practical and useful as 
well as beautiful. Prices: 35¢ each; three for $1.00; twelve for 
$3.50. Sent postpaid. 


Colorful Small Calendars 


You may have your choice of designs, or assorted—Christ 
Knocking At The Door” and “Walking On The Waters’—of 
these illustrated small calendars, size 5°4 by 10 inches. The 
front illustration is in full color, mounted on an attractively 
bordered background, with calendar pad that indicates feast 
days, fast days, holy days of obligation. Place these calendars 
in several rooms of your home. Prices: 25¢ each; five for 
$1.00. Sent postpaid. 
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Beautiful Catholic 


Christmas Cards 


Boxed Assortment Of 
All Different For $1.00 


Your Christmas Greetings to friends and relatives 
will express the true spirit of Christmas when 
you send authentic Catholic greeting cards and 
folders. Keep the “Christ” in Christmas—let 
your greetings reflect the Holiness of the Season. 
Send for one or more of these Beautiful Boxed 
Assortments of 16 Catholic Christmas Greeting 
Cards and Folders—sent you postpaid for $1.00 
per box. Order now. 
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GUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Ind. 


I enclose $ for which please send me box(es) of your 
Beautiful Boxed Assortment of 16 Catholic Christmas Cards at $1.00 Hm 
per box postpaid. 
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